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Routes to tour in Germany (^ettnOtl ^ttbutie 


The Harz 
and Heath Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zeilerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg.orfrom.the .1 ,OOOr .... 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1 ,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 




i i 


1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 
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Clouds of protectionism 
over economic summit 



The writer, Kiel economist Professor 
Norberl Walter, is a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute for Contemporary Ger- 
man Studios of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. 

T his year's Western economic summit 
is being held nt the beginning of the 
summer season in n city. Venice, that can 
no longer cope with the stream of tour- 
ists. It has begun regulating visitors and 
some arc even barred at certain times. 

Is that in any way a pointer to the 
likely outcome of the talks held by lead- 
ers of the seven main Western industria- 
lised countries? 

Will the Venice summit come to be 
regarded, in retrospect, as the beginning 

Pag**: It doaan't naad ■ Venlca aummlt to bring 
homo ■ truth about tha dollar. 

of u new «rn of pi itU'clioninni in woi'lvl 

trade? 

Is there no way of agreeing on poli- 
cies that help io tackle the problems 
that have arisen on a basis of agreement 
and mutual benefit? 

This summer the world economy is 
clearly not in its fifth year of steady 
growth, as was almost universally ex- 
pected six months ago. 

In Japan and Germany in particular 
(he domestic recovery hailed a year ago 
has failed to offset the damper imposed 
by the decline in exports. 

Economic forecasts have been re- 
vised downward in the United States 
and many other countries. Only in Italy 

mi 
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and in Britain does economic confid- 
ence seem to be unbroken. 

One major issue raised at the Venice 
summit, missile reduction, will divert at- 
tention Tront economic issues. 

There will still be a risk of people 
continuing to hope a miracle might hap- 
pen and economic problems will solve 
themselves without further economic 
effort or economic policymaking. 

There are many signs that the provi- 
sions of the Louvre accord, reached by 
Finance Ministers and central bank 
governors in Paris last February, are 
felt to he both adequate and fulfil I ahle. 
Despite massive market intervention. 


RheinischerMerkur 


especially by Jupan, it has not been pos- 
sible to maintain exchange rates at the 
levels agreed. The yen and the deulschc- 
mark have continued to gain in relation 
to other currencies. 

Heavy selling of dollars by the Bank 
of Japan has substantially increased the 
amount of money in circulation there, 
while interest-rate cuts in Germany 
have been accompanied by monetary 
expansion higher than either planned or 
forecast by the Bundesbank. 

In finance policy (here have been no 
new approaches — or prospects — in 
the USA. Japan or Germany. 

The reciprocal blockade of President 
and Conjiress in the USA should ensure 
fbni miy reductions in (he Federal bud- 
ge i deficit fail to reach Gramm-Rudman 
levels. 

The President rejects tax increases 
and cuts in military spending, while 
Congress finds it hard to accept curtail- 
ment or other expenditure. 

Japan has announced plans for a 
number of measures designed to satisfy 
its partners in the West. 

But the fundamental problem re- 
mains: that nf persuading the Japanese 
io go in lor excessive consumption and 
a policy of further deficit spending. 

The Japanese are too keenly aware 
that the interest burden resulting from 
con tinned growth of the national debt is 
an unbearable drain on resources. 

German financial policy is sound but 
not particularly adept at either stemm- 
ing the tide of international criticism or 
promoting domestic growth. 

The second stage of German tax re- 
forms will go ahead as planned at the 
beginning of next year, having been in- 



Venice 8ummlteer8: President Reagan, left, and Chancellor Kohl take time 
out for a pause from weightier matters at the Venice economic summit to 


face the photographers. 

creased in volume ax agreed in Paris. 
Plans for an even more substantial tax 
i cfortn package .scheduled for 1 WO arc 
taking shape largely ns plunucd. Rela- 
tive recession litis yen r and next, lending 
lo higher deficits, will probably dampen 
Bonn ideas about growth policies. 

In periods of economic downturn any 
serious bid to scrap subsidies (to fin- 
ance large-scale lax reform) also seems 
likely to prove more difficult. 

S» i there would seem to he grounds 
for fearing that lower income tax may be 
offset by higher tax elsewhere. 

Financial policy on both sides of the 
Atlantic can thus be said to have ground 
to a hall, while on the other side of the 
Pacific it makes do with rhetorical exer- 
cises and avoids big changes (mainly 
for sound reasons, in my view). 

A second economic policy strategy 
aimed at solving international problems 
of low growth (and, in Europe, or low 
employment too) and of foreign trade 
imbalance is being more talked about. 

It consists of running national econ- 
omies on market lines and opening mar- 


Bonn’s Pershing missiles seen 
as bargaining counter 


T he issue of the Uouhlc-zero option 
has now been settled, although the 
Christian Democrats found parts of it 
hard to stomach. 

All parties, the coalition Christian 
and Free Democrats and the Opposi- 
tion Social Democrats and Greens, 
more-or-lcss agree on the topic. 

But the Opposition heatedly object to 
the reluctance of the coalition to give up 
the liundeswchr's 72 Pershing la mis- 
siles. 

The missiles are owned by the Bun- 
deswehr but their nuclear warheads are 
under LIS control. The Bonn govern- 
ment sees them as a military and, above 


Page 6: What (he doubla-zaro option might mean lor 
Europe. 


all, a political bargaining counter. If the 
Pershing 2 and cruise missiles arc 
scrapped, then the Hundeswelir’s Persh- 
ing'* will be the only land-based missile 
still capable nf reaching targets in the 
East Bloc's assembly area and hinterland 
and performing u classic deterrent role. 

The Pershing Is will also be a coun- 
terweight to the ninefold Soviet superi- 
ority in short-range missiles. 

Chancellor Kohl and coalition speak- 
ers made it clear' that the Pershing la 
Continued on page 3 


lIMniunlpn) 

kets to international competition. But 
when the time conics for action, indus- 
iriah.scd count tics will protect their 
commodity producers mid farmers from 
competition from debt -ridden develop- 
ing and industrialised countries while 
lumen ling that ilicir doblois are not re- 
paying interest or capital on loans. 

This amounts to a fuiuln mental fai- 
lure to understand elementary econom- 
ic facts: a failure dial in the past has led 
to cumulative protectionism, the col- 
lapse or internal imml trade lies and any- 
thing but the protection of those it is 
■sought to protect. 

The new Gatt round is intended to 
deal mainly with these problems and 
with creating open markets for services. 

But the impression gained is that little 
or no headway litis been in title - other 
than by way of fine-sounding commu- 
niques agreed at international confer- 
ences, such as the recent OECD agricul- 
ture talks at which Bonn was well repre- 
sented. 

Progress, if that is the right word, 
seems to be negative, with subsidies to 
German miners and farmers of all kinds 
continuing hi increase. In the United 
States, as elsewhere, there j.s a growing 
realisation that attempts to help farmers 
are growing exponentially more expen- 
sive and must accordingly be aban- 
doned. But nothing is done about it. 

Instead, fresh lobbies gird their loins 
and clamour for special protection. 
They naturally nil claim merely to be ex- 
erting pressure for the elimination of 
unfair manufacturing and trading prac- 
tices in other countries. 

But if this logic is compounded the 
result will soon be trade policy overkill. 

Will the Venice summit herald a 
breakthrough to a more open world 
economy? Pr6L>ably an unrealistic hope. 

It is probably too much to hope that 
President Reagan's veto will prevail 
over such economic nonsense as the 
Gebhardt amendment. The aim of t he 
Continued on page 4 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Restraint needed, not sabre rattling, 
in the troubled waters of the Gulf 



B aghdad started the Gulf War in 
September I9SU. The Iraqi leaders 
saw a chance of inking by surprise their 
neighbouring 18-month-old Islamic Re- 
public where, they fancied. (lie mullalis 
had yet to consolidate their power. 

It was Iraq (hat sent in troops to in- 
vade the oil -rich Iranian border pro- 
vinces. It was Iraq that hit on the idea, 
just over three years ago (in February 
19R4, to be exact), of escalating the war 
by stepping up attacks on non-belliger- 
ent oil tankers. 

Last but not least, it was an Iraqi pilot 
who inadvertently fired the two French 
Exocet missiles that killed 37 US ma- 
rines on board the USS Stark. 

President Saddam Hussein is at pains 
to emphasise that it was strictly a terri- 
ble mistake. 

President Reagan and Defence Secre- 
tary Weinberger may refer to the need 
to show the flag in the Persian Gulf des- 
pite this serious incident (it was the first 
attack on America’s Middle East Force 
since the "tanker war" began). But they 
still handle Iraq with kid gloves. 

They will hear nothing of “armchair 
strategists, self-proclaimed defence gu- 
rus and seafaring theologians," says Mr 

Weinbergs* ... 

These are people who ask questions 
such as: 

• What business does America have 
being in the Gulf anyway? 

• Whose interests does it represent? 
• And why is it jeopardising the lives 
of US citizens in this dangerous part of 
the world? 

The man in the Oval Office and his 
Defence Secretary marshal three argu- 
ments against these questions: one his- 
toric, one economic and the third a mat- 
ter of great power policy. 

• Washington's military presence in 
the Gulf dates hack to 1949. For well 
over 20 years it was fairly quiet there, 
especially in comparison with other 
world hot spots. 

Crises and unrest did not come to the 
fore until the Shah was ousted and a 
"grimly anti-Western, Islamic funda- 
mentalist regime” took over power in 
Teheran and threatend to export its re- 
volution. 

• The United States feels responsi- 
ble for the free flow of petroleum 
through the Persian Gulf and the Strait 
of Hormuz even though it only imports 
six per cent of America's oil from the 
region. 

Western Europe in contrast imports 
30 per cent of its oil from the Gulf — 
and Japan nearly 60 per cent. 

The Reagan administration’s con- 
vincing explanation is that there is only 
one world oil market and prices would 
increase for all consumers if the Gulf 
were to be closed. 

• But Washington is mainly con- 
cerned, as Mr Reagan and Mr Wein- 
berger readily admit, with upholding 
Western leadership, which must not 
flinch from facing up to anarchy and ty- 
ranny — “neither from the Kremlin nor 
from extremist anti-Western forces.” 

So America's enemies are clearly de- 
fined. They are Teheran (although it is 


hard to sec wit, it makes Baghdad so at- 
tractive) and Moscow (mu acutely, hut 
latently and in the background). 

Regardless of America’s formal neu- 
trality in the Gulf War it follows that 
Iraq, other Arab states aud merchant 
shipping must be protected from the 
Iranian menace. 

Viewed in this light, Washington’s la- 
test moves make almost compelling 
sense. - 

Half Kuwait's tanker fleet (Kuwait 
sides with Iraq in the Gulf War) is to fly 
the US ensign and will thus automatical- 
ly be escorted in convoy by the US Mid- 
dle East Force. 

President Reagan and Secretary 
Weinberger are also urging America's 
Nato allies to commit themselves on the 
spot. 

They are undismayed as yet by (he 
coven — or overt -- dismissal of the 
idea by most Nato allies (the Bundesma- 
rine is banned by Basic Law, the 1 949 
Bonn constitution, from action outside 
Nato territory). 

Yet if Teheran is already branded as 
(he arch-blackguard, surely Kuwaiti 


tankers flying the Stars and Stripes 
would he ideal targets for Iranian attack 
— over and above the seven (now six) 
US warships in the Gulf? 

Are politicians such as LI tulcr- See ro- 
tary Robert Murphy not right in feeling 
a showdown between America and Iran 
is virtually inevitable? 

Against what or who would Washing- 
ton retaliate if any of these vessels were 
hit? — — 

Besides, is Mr Reagan by flexing his 
muscles not invalidating the tacit agree- 
ment to avoid open superpower rivalry in 
the Gulf reached with Moscow in confid- 
ential talks between Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Edward Shevardnadze and US Assis- 
tant Secretary Michael Armacosl? 

The Kremlin has so far launched only 
verbal broadsides at the constant US 
naval patrols, which are snid to heighten 
the risk of the conflict being extended. 

There is a growing risk of the Soviet 
Union coming to feel it is no longer 
bound by this agreement. 

The Russians have not committed 
themselves as clearly as the Americans 
have. They too are patrolling the Gulf, 


East, West: who needs to defend 
who from who — and why? 


A t ftx Easier) Yn^BTmhltthe*WflrsE(w 
Pncl launched an offensive the West 
has so far hardly noticed. 

Most pundits and politicians were ex- 
pecting Further spectacular disarma- 
ment proposals, and when they weren’t 
forthcoming swiftly concluded (here 
was no news on the Eastern front. 

Thai simply isn't true. The Warsaw 
Pact lias gone the whole hog in calling 
on Nato to discuss the two pacts' mili- 
tary doctrines. 

Arms reduction proposals have been 
made in ample number, the East argues 
— and it is an argument that can hardly 
be gainsaid. 

What now matters is to debate the ob- 
jectives of all the military expenditure, 
which is more than has ever been at- 
tempted before. 

The prevailing Western view is that 
the East is a potential aggressor, while 


in the East the West is described at 
school, and not just in the armed forces, 
in blunt and hostile terms. 

Despite entrenched fronts both sides 
have been interested in arms limitation 
talks, not least out of economic necess- 
ity. 

But no-one has yet hit on the idea of 
holding talks between the blocs on basic 
defence issues. 

In democracies people have always 
known what they had to protect them- 
selves from; the violent expansion of 
Communism in Central and Eastern 
Europe and the brutal methods it used 
to hold on to power made the message 
as plain as a pikestaff. 

Eastern regimes would in contrast 
have found nothing more embarrassing 
than to discuss in public why and by 


-jhS, 

has now changed. The Warsaw Pact has 
couched its latest proposals in terms 
that testify to greatly enhanced self-con- 
fidence. 

In suggesting to Nato that military 
doctrines might be discussed with a 
view to considering their future orienta- 
tion the East implies, with brows raised 
high, the question: 

“Why on earth do you feel you need 
to defend yourselves from us?” 

The Warsaw Pact states denote them- 
selves in a summit declaration as mod- 
els of international law propriety. 

Their pact’s military doctrine, they 
say, requires them to solve all con- 
troversial international issues by peace- 
ful means. 

Never and in no circumstances is for- 
ce to be used — unless they are are at- 
tacked first. No territorial claims may 
be made and no state or people is to be 
considered their enemy. 

That is all well and good, but what 
happened in East Germany in 1953? 
Who crushed the Hungarian uprising in 
1956? Who invaded Czechoslovakia in 
1968? 

Didn't the Polish army have to dec- 
lare war on the Polish people in 1981? 
Is there no such thing as a Soviet army 
of occupation in Afghanistan? 

The Warsaw Pact states say they are 
in favour of scrapping Nato and their 
own alliance and replacing them with a 
comprehensive system of international 
security. 

But could their leaders, who were not 
voted into power in free elections, af- 
ford to dissolve the Warsaw Pact? 
Would the individual regimes survive 
under their own steam? 

Experience so far indicates that they 
would not. How, for that matter, could a 
comprehensive system of international 
security’’ work as long as one side conti- 
nues to claim that its socialism will one 


although they only have two warship 
the area at present. v 1 

They too plan to charter three So» 
tankers to Kuwait that would ihcncS 
the naval support of the Red Fleet. ' 

Yet they have also ordered sever,' 
Bulgarian ships to lake on oil a , ,hcl ri 
niaii terminal on Kliarg island iodise^, 
rage the Iraqi air force front attach, 
the installations. • 

Both superpowers must hear in mfe 
the post-Khomeini era in any consider* 
lion of current upsets. They will hopeh, 
is succeeded by more reasonable pL] t 
who do not refuse, as the present Irani, 
an leadership dues, to consider any of- 
fer of mediation. * 


Restraint 


If they are, then neither thcBiWeasd 
cakes, as offered to Iran by President 
Reagan's former security adviser Ro- 
bert McFnrlane. nor sahre-rauling will 
be required. Diplomacy is what will then 
be needed. 

Arab friends have warned the UnU 
Slates not to hank too exclusively et 
military strength. They counsel restrai- 
and circumspection. 

Do untiling to fuel the tires of the > 
Gulf War is sound advice even 
given by a “seafaring theologian.' 

Helmut t'i&b 

(NimihL-r^L'i N Hi- hi i illicit. I JuntWslj 

day rule the world? The Lust Bcrlii 
declarations testily to the style of Mi 
Gorbachov. But the Soviet leader tat 
yet to answer any oi the crucial ques- 
tions. 

At limes other Kremlin leaders 
answer' them: - btir*imr-+n— n w«y-ttoir 
makes radical reforms appear an in any 
way likely prospect. 

Yet the West would do well in p 
ahead with this fundamental dehati 
with the Warsaw Pact. It will then® 
whuthur the latest Eastern ol tensive i 
merely a tactical manoeuvre or amount 
to something more suhsinntisd. 

Fine-sounding terms such as “\ecu 
ily partnership" that are bandied aba 
in the Western debate arc suie to h»' 
encouraged I-astern taetiei.ms. 

Florid terms of this kind merely dt 
guise the (act that as long as basic vie 
differ there can only be security In* 
each other rather than with each other 
Moscow may also feel politico;’'' 
chological moves are advisable 
of poll findings that more Wesl^s- 
muns trust the Soviet leader <fU 
the American President where peace* 
concerned. 

Even so, Eastern strategists cam* 
conduct the debate solely in terms « 
phraseology for an unlimited period. 

Sooner nr later they must own up » 
how far perestroika, or restructurings 
the Soviet system, is to go. 

Claus 1‘rellff . 
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New Social Democrat chairman Vogel 
prepares to sort out the chaos 


T he SPD parliamentary party leader 
and puny chairman-elect Hans- 
Jochcn Vogel knows he has a tough task 
uheud. 

The parly’s improved performances 
in the Hamburg election and the Chris- 
tian Democrat’s mediocre performance 
in Helmut Kohl’s native Rhineland-Pal- 
atinate will not, ironically, make it any 
easier. 

The fact that the new phase of detente 
essentially follows Social Democrat 
lines is no help, cither. 

The parly has been destabilised by 
too much in-fighting and is preoccupied 
with its search for its true identity. 

The situation cannot get much worse. 
This may help Vogel. Progress of any 
sort will help him. 

ft will help to consolidate a disorient- 
ed and disunited puny which is doing 
little more than clinging to the resolu- 
tions of last year’s Nuremberg party 
congress. 

Party right-wingers, however, are 
shaking the foundations of these resolu- 
tions without being called to order. 

A group by the name of the Seeheimer 
Kreis criticises the the party’s proc- 
laimed intention to phase out the nuc- 
lear power industry 10 years. Vogel 
himself was one of the founder members 
of this group. 

For the time being he can take things 
calmly, since these attacks on party pol- 
icy have yet to be more clearly formulat- 
ed. 

This gives him breathing space, of 
which he should take advantage. But 
how? 

Vogel, who needs no tuition on the 
party’s history, knows only too well that 


Continued from page 1 

would be a bargaining counter if further 
talks were held on a reduction in East bloc 
superiority in the short-range sector. 

Free Democrat Uwc Ronneburger said 
the Federal government could not aban- 
don the Bundcswehr s Pershings now even 
if it wanted to: Britain and France would 
not allow it to do so. 

London and Paris jealously guard their 
independent nuclear deterrents and say 
the superpowers have no right whatever to 
negotiate oh other countries' nuclear for- 
ces, including the Bundeswehr’s Pershings. 

Washington agrees. Tacitly Moscow 
long agreed too, but it not longer does so. 

The Soviet Union has called on the Un- 
ited States to withdraw the nuclear war- 
heads for the German Pershings. 

The KremJin has thus broken the Firm 
agreement to discuss missiles only, and not 
their warheads, in Geneva. This was 
agreed in view of the fact that only the 
scrapping of carrier systems (and not of 
warheads) is reliably veritable. 

Who will back down7 Is America and/ 
or Russia determined to risk failing to 
agree on the double zero option for the 
sake of the Bundeswehr’s Pershings? 

The carefully worded statements made 
to the Bundestag by Chancellor Kohl and 
Foreign Minister Genscher make it seem 
likely that they do not rale out Reagan 
coming round to Bonn's viewpoint. 

He might, for instance, decide not to re- 
place the ageing Pershing la by an up-to- 
date missile. That would mean the prob- 
lem would one day cease to exist. 

Jurgen Lorenz 

(Kiekr Nachrichten, 5 June 1 987) 


the SPD has always been at its strongest 
when united by an all-cmbracing issue. 

This was the case, for example, when 
it acquired a taste for reformism and 
presented itself as a new-style (left- 
wing) people's party after ihe Bad Go- 
desberg Programme was adopted. 

Things were very much the same after 
the SPD assumed government respon- 
sibility in the Grand Coalition and in 
the coalition with the FDP. 

Ostpolilik, which was n long overdue 
addition to Konrad Adenauer’s policy 
of Wcsiintegration. united the parly and 
mobilised its reserves. 

After Helmut Schmidt began his cri- 
sis management — something he was ex- 
tremely good at — SPD members be- 
came confused. 

They found it difficult to delect party 
policy in the pragmatic style of the sec-* 
ond SPD Chancellor in Bonn. 

Today, the dominant issues are miss- 
ing. If the Kohl cabinet had become 
hopelessly entangled in the double-zero 
discussion, and if the coalition had not 
decided to save its skin by falling in with 
the position supported by President 
Reagan and other Western European 
governments, the SPD would have un- 
doubtedly been highly mollvnicd to do 

T he Greens have always been proud 
of the fact that their internal prob- 
lems are not discussed behind closed 
doors. 

The various factions often publicly 
pull each other to pieces in sharp con- 
trast with other parties. 

But what the Greens are now doing is 
something else. The Rcalos, the prag- 
matic wing, and the Fundis, the funda- 
mentalists, seem intent on tearing the 
party apart. 

The Greens of course would not be 
the Greens if they started glossing over 
their conflicts, their in-fighting and in- 
ternal power struggles for the sake of 
external image. 

Their different understanding of how 
conflicts should be dealt with explains 
some of their popularity. 

The escalating dispute between the 
two main wings threatens to destroy ev- 
erything which guaranteed basic con- 
sensus between all parly factions. 

There has been open reference to a 
split. Both sides are blaming each other 
for letting things get this far. 

On 28 May the Realos even held what 
seem to be their own party congress. It 
looks as if the Greens are heading for 
self-destruction. 1 

Has the party become too sure of it- 
self? Or is this a sign of desperation and 
a lack of clearly defined policies? 

The collapse of the SPD-Greens coal- 
ition government in the Land of Hesse 
did not prove that the Greens should 
not be involved in governments. 

Neither do the losses of the Green- 
Alternative List in the Hamburg elec- 
tion show that the Greens should keep 
their eye on Realpolitik under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Neither left the party on the verge of 
ruin. Both however, demonstrate that 


even more to promote its image as a dis- 
armament party. 1 

Kohl’s decision and the embarrassing 
admission that Bonn Foreign Minister 
Han.s-Dietrich Genscher pulls the 
strings of Bonn's foreign policies put an 
end to this opportunity. 

Vogel, however, is not the kind of 
politician to cry over spill milk. He 
looks to the future and the new party 
manifesto. 

Vogel has emphasised that the parly 
must find a way of combining its com- 
mitments to the environment, economic 
interests and social policy. 

At the moment, however, the SPD 
has little more than hot air to offer on 
all these issues. The bothersome and 
paralysing discussion about parly-poli- 
tical alliances is over. 

The SPD’s fixation with the Greens, es- 
pecially during the general election cam- 
paign, has been cleared out of the way. 

The Greens themselves will be glad 
about this, since this discussion also made 
them unable to act and unpredictable. 

Even the fact that the Green funda- 
mentalists are at least willing to tolerate 
collaboration cannot help the party 
now. 

The Social Democrats will not be 
keen on walking into this trap. The risk 
of permament political blackmail is too 
great. 

That the Greens have more or less 
outmanoeuvred themselves even SPD 

Internal struggle 
threatens 
to split Greens 

the Greens are (still) unable to handle 
defeat and learn from their mistakes. 

Hesse and Hamburg showed that the 
party needs both Rea/poiitik and funda- 
mentalism to be successful. 

Both groups have good arguments for 
their respective stances on government 
responsibility. Both groups have opted 
for parliamentary activity. 

The Realos know that they have the 
support of many voters who feel that 
their policies can be most speedily and 
effectively translated into action via 
participation in government power. 

The argument forwarded by the fund- 
amentalists that the Greens would ren- 
der themselves superfluous if — inte- 
grated into government power — they 
water down their demands and settle for 
political compromises is equally plausi- 
ble. 

In the end, the fundamentalists claim, 
this would undermine Green policies. 

A Realo party without fundamental- 
ists would by no means be ensured part- 
nership with the SPD. Such a party 
would only make it easier for the SPD to 
withdraw from a few inconvenient is- 
sues and move towards their desired 
partner, the FDP. 

A fundamentalist party without Rea- 
los would run the risk of getting bogged 
down in utopian objectives and eventu- 
ally running out of steam and voters. 

At one time, the whole party agreed 
that the Greens need both positions — 


left-winger Oskar Lafonlainc has be- 
come more critical of their activities. 
The election in Hamburg was a godsend 
for the party. 

The parly now has an option which 
was missing since 1982: the possibility 
of a coalition between the SPD unci the 
FDP. 

This is still music to the ears of many 
SPD members despite the bitter experi- 
ences in Bonn. 

The Social Democrats, however, have 
no illusions. Today’s FDP has complete- 
ly different structural features to those 
represented by the FDP associated with 
the names Schecl. Genscher, Maihofer 
and Enl. 

Nevertheless, the new party-political 
constellation in Hamburg means that 
the SPD is no longer isolated and at 
least in demand at Land level. 

In Bremen, for example, the FDP has 
also stated that it is willing to form a 
coalition with the SPD. 

Hans-Jochen Vogel will henefit from 
this. A puny which is officially offered a 
coalition for the second time cannot be 
in such a bad stale. 

Vogel realises that the SPD is not out 
of the doldrums yet. The Social Democ- 
rats should spend more time clarifying 
their position on various issues and less 
on thinking about how to get buck into 
power. 

The content of the Nuremberg reso- 
lutions is not enough. Even a govern- 
ment which has to be pressurised into 
disarmament and is afraid of tackling 
hot issues (how to finance tax reforms) 
does not automatically improve the situ- 
ation of the opposition parties. 

The Social Democrats have got to 
overcome their structural problems 

first. ... 

Helmut Baiter 

pUirnlvicgi-r Nni-tatichien. Ml Muy 


the utopian and radical views on the one 
hand and Realpolitik on the other. 

The experience in Hesse and Ihe de- 
feat in Hamburg have apparently des- 
troyed this consensus once und for all. 
Both sides hnve made serious mistakes 
since. 

The fundamentalists wiih their inabil- 
ity to clarify their views on violence, 
their ridiculously exaggerated anti-cen- 
sus campaign, and their ull-or- nothing 
stance on nuclear power, disarmament 
etc. etc. 

The Realos for their part sat back 
licking their wounds after the coalition 
collapsed in Hesse instead of emphasis- 
ing their undeniable political successes 
so far. 

Instead of presenting -their own cand- 
idates and their own demands during 
federal party congresses they arrogantly 
pursued a low-profile approach and 
then criticised that fundamentalists had 
“marched into” the party’s leading posi- 
tions. 

The multifariousness of the Greens is 
the party’s big problem, but also its big 
opportunity. 

The party will either have to accept 
this variety or fail. 

What is needed is some kind of parly 
discipline to make sure that individual 
Greens cannot simply express any half- 
baked opinion and cause a major split 
within the party. 

The Greens will have to adopt reso- 
lutions on basic Issues and stick to 
them. 

The pany must also realise that it 
should be possible to opt for or against 
government coalitions in individual 
Lander depending on the specific cir- 
cumstances. 

Ada Brandes 

(StutlgarlerZeiiung, 29 May 1987) 
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Heroic, humorous, foolhardy, serious: 
the enigma of Flight 1 to Red Square 


T Jie daring flight 10 Moscow by the 
young West German pilot Mathias 
Rust is the kind of stuff that, as a rule, 
only dreams are marie of. 

The Homeric laughter at the way the 
audacious young man made a fool of the 
mighty Soviet Union still resounds 
throughout the world. 

The event conjures' up images of le- 
gends of yore: the bold and cunning 
knight who slew the dragon; the lonely 
warrior who tempted fate; or. older still, 
David's victory over Goliath. 

Not forgetting, of course, the hero of 
many a western, who rides out to take 
up the fight against the evil in the world. 

Such heroic stories mingle with the 
more humorous. Many have literary 
connections: theense, for example of the 
honest soldier Schwejk, who always 
found a way of outwitting the state, or 
the Hauptmann from Kopenick, who 
defeated all that is Prussian by using 
Prussian weapons. 

It looks as if every era has its own way 
of reviving the age-old motif of how 
someone sets off to pul the fear of God 
into the mighty. 

Rust's daring escapade follows this 
tradition. 

Mikhail. Gotfmchav .look-advantage 
of the opportunity tu dismiss the Soviet 
Defence Minister Marsha! Sokolov and 
replace him by someone more likely to 
support the Soviet leader's policies. 

Yet this move was more than just a 
personnel reshuffle to ensure the grea- 
ter backing of the military for his policy 
of reform. 

Wlmi Rust did must have come as a 
huge shock to all those in positions of 
power in the Soviet Union. 

A private civilian aircraft flies for 
several hours across Soviet territory, is 
detected, nnd nothing happens. 

What is more. Rust did not land in some 
deserted wilderness, but headed straight 
for the heart of (he Communist empire. 
His plane finally landed following a 


Continued from page 1 

amendment is to adopt protectionist 
measures against countries with which 
the United States is in trade deficit with 
a view to reducing the bilateral balance- 
sheet by a specific percentage. These 
measures are only to be undertaken if 
unfair practices are found to be under- 
taken by the country that is in surplus, 
but no government adviser should have 
difficulty in unearthing practices to be 
so branded. 

The Republicans are unlikely to want 
to enter the Presidential campaign with- 
out a trade policy programme. 

Americans who ignore increasingly 
powerful trading partners in East and 
West are felt to be unpatriotic. 

What ways does that leave of pre- 
venting a trade war? What could streng- 
then the belief that America's current 
account deficit might be eliminated in 
the foreseeable future? 

There are signs that the massive Japa- 
nese intervention in foreign exchange 
markets cannot be maintained. That 
would mean the dollar may not have 


lew loops of honour nil the doorstep of 
llic second most powerful innn in the 
world, ;i man whu could quite easily 
plunge the world into a nuclear inferno 
hi the push of button. 

What use is nil the military technology if 
it can he duped by just one young pilot? 

And what would have happened if 
Rust had been u fanatic kamikaze pilot 
determined to crash u machine-fond of 
explosives into the Kremlin building? 
These are questions which arc not only 
haunting Mikhail Gorbachov. 

It is this more serious side of the other- 
wise adventurous occurrence that may be 
giving Gorbachov a few headaches. 

One need only imagine what would 
have happened in the most extreme case. 
The latest more than promising moves 
towards a genuine disarmament would 
have been immediately interrupted. 

Greater tension would have replaced 
detente. The hawks in Moscow would 
hove regained the upper hand with the 



convincing argu- 
ment that the West 
hail launched an at- 
tack on the Krem- 
lin. And what if this 
kind of mishap had 
hit the USA? Ad- 
mittedly, no-one 
knows whether 
American air def- 
ence would have 
made the mistakes 



Obfuscation Is bad, 


Russia? Yes, I'm on my way. 

(Photo: Power Press) 

bottomed out yet. If the dollar does take 
a further plunge central banks can be 
expected, despite their denials, to un- 
dertake concerted moves to prevent a 
recession in Europe, to shore up the 
dollar and to forestall galloping infla- 
tion in the United States. ' 

This would be likely to consist of 
higher interest rates in the United States 
and lower rates in Europe and Japan. 

This response, I feel bound to empha- 
sise, is by no means the ideal approach 
to a solution of the problem. It is merely 
the likeliest development given the im- 
mobility of financial policy and the lack 
of strength to go ahead with a radical 
policy of market opening. 

It will probably trigger a recession in' 
the United States and lay the ground- 
work for higher inflation in Europe. 

Little of all this will be mentioned af- 
ter the Venice summit. There will in- 
stead be talk of economic policy coordi- 
nation, not least because elections arc 
shortly to be held in many of the summit 
countries. 

Commentaries will doubtless note 


the Soviets appar- from Aachen mayor 
ently made. Yet, as- 
suming a young man were to suprisc the 
USA in the same way — an East Ger- 
man instead of a West German this time 
— heads would undoubtedly roll in 
Washington too, not to mention the 
consequences if there was a bomb at- 
tack on the White House. 

It is still not clear what made Rust 
perform his at least aeronautical "feat". 

The lure of the adventurous, the chal- 
lenge of the seemingly impossible or the 
search for a true test in a supposedly 
boring and administered world? 

Or was this the personally motivated 
political or humanitarian mission nnd 
exaggerated zeal of a young man who 
wants to make his own contribution to 
the salvation of the world? Or just the 
result of a simple dare? 

It is hard to believe that Rust was 
aware of the risks involved, the danger 
of being shot down along the way to 
Mosww^ip-oMriggerlhg a reaction in 
the Kremlin which would have ruined 
all chances of greater understanding be- 
tween East and West. 

Well, the Soviets did not shoot the 
plane down, and no-one in the Kremlin 
seems to be interested in blowing up the 
issue. 

Roth Gorbachov and the West have 
escaped with no more than a shock this 
time. 

All that remains is the experience thnt 
no system is so all-powerful that an in- 
dividualcannot play a trick on it. 

Isn’t the spirit of Rust’s daring at least 
tacitly condoned by many people in 
both East and West? 

Joachim Worthntann 

(SiungarlerZeliung. 2 June 1987) 

that protectionist escalation was not fell 
to be imminent, just as there will have 
been hopes that summit partners would 
coordinate their economic policies in 
accordance with objective indicators. 

It was agreed at last year’s Tokyo 
summit that coordination was to be pro- 
moted at international organisations — 
an assignment that has been handed on 
from one commission to the next. 

All these exercises were performed 
(with limited success, to put it generous- 
ly) in connection with the Werner Plan, 
the first attempt at a common European 
monetary policy, in the early 1 970s. 

This point may be made but it is un- 
likely to deter the summit countries 
from setting up a further commission to 
agree on objective indicators for coor- 
dinating their economic policies. 

One can but hope that the Holy Spirit 
will descend on the Venice summit over 
Whitsuntide, but all our prayers will surely 
be needed if the possibility is to be more 
than negligible. Norberl Walur 

(Rheiniichcr Merkur/Chrisi 
und Well, Bonn. 3 June 1 987) 


, said Kissinger (left), receiving aw«d 
r Kurt Malangre. <!%«»: 

Kissinger gets a 
prize, gives 
a message 

T his year's International * 

Award, whicli is presented uj 
year by the city of Aachen, has'?* 
presented to Henry Kissinger. 

Kissinger, who was born in the B»a- 
ian town of Furtli and emigrated to the 
United Slates in 1938, was given the 
award for his services to Europe. 

The former US Secretary of Sun 
warned Europeans against "disguisd 
neutralism" and the LISA against 'dis- 
guised isolationism". 

Although arms co ntro l is a doiwcsljc 
policy issue in must I'mopcim cuun- 
iries. Kissiugei said, it is also "a test (or 
relations between Europe and the Unit- 
ed Stales". 

On receiving the award in the AucIki 
city hall Kissinger also emphasised to 
the USA should not turn its hack on# 
European heritage nnd that Europe 
should not seek its salvation in » polio 
of equidistance between the hvo mi pci 
powers. 

He called upon western countries t: 
show vigilance in ilicii i-Hoiis for inter 
national .security. I lie unity of the Not 
alliance was essential, he milled. 

Referring to the changes m the Sow 
Union Kissinger said that “there can* 
no doubt that a more flexible leader--’ 
has assumed power in the Kremlir- r 
It had also become clear, he enirt**' 
ed, that “the challenge of the 
ion has become more complex and men 
subtle". 

The former US Secretary of S |aK 
warned against the risk of obfuscating 
The "longing of the West for peace . 
he stressed, should not be misused. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Ham-Die- 
trich Gcnschcr praised Henry Kissing 
as a representative of a “foreign pohe) 
of moderation and balance". 

Genseher called for the elaboration 
of a joint political strategy in respond 
to the development spurred on by pa* 1 - 
leader Gorbachov in the USSR. 

The CPSU leader should be taken a 
his word, Gcnschcr insisted. 

In the wake of the controversy o ul 
the award for Kissinger there were c® 
representatives of the Greens or SPD& ' 
the ceremony in Aachen. 

The ceremony, during which ^ 
award was presented by Aachen's 
or Kurt Malangre, was accompanied b) 
the vociferous protest of mainly y° uD * 
demonstrators. jpg 

(Kiitner Stetfi-Anzcigcr. Cologne. 30 M*J 
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The writer, Klaus Lehmann, is a staff 
member uf Kiel University department uf 
security politics. 

A lter weeks of controversy the Bonn 
coalition has agreed to drop its ob- 
jections to the double zero medium- 
range missile option as envisaged by the 
superpowers. 

The Buiulcswchr'.s 72 Pershing la 
missiles, it is added, can no longer be re- 
garded as being on the agenda of the 
US-Soviet disarmament talks. 

The Bonn coalition's agreement 
leaves no more obstacles blocking the 
path to a swift conclusion of the disar- 
mament talks. What will the position be 
in Europe once the double zero option 
is implemented? 

Assuming that, as demanded by the 
Social Democrats, the Luftwaffe's 
Pershing la missiles (with a range of 
740km and a single nuclear warhead 
under US control) are scrapped as a re- 
sult of the talks, that would leave: 

• ahout 160 short-range Lance mis- 
siles (with a range of 120km and a single 
conventional or nuclcur warhead) in the 
West, and 

• about 825 Soviet SS-2 I and SS-23 
missiles (with ranges of up to 300km 
and a single conventional, nuclear or 
chemical warhead) in the East. 

A further 360, largely older missiles 
in this range category are stationed in 
Warsaw Pact territory. 

The Federal government has tried in 
vain on more than one occasion to make 
this imbalance the basis for further dis- 
armament agreements. 

References to the conventional im- 
balance of Nato forces in relation to 
their Warsaw Pact counterparts are un- 
likely to make the double zero option 


PERSPECTIVE 


How the double-zero option 
might affect Europe 


for Eu rosi rat cgic nuclear weapons any 
the less attractive. 

Public opinion in the Federal Repub- 
lic has been told loo often and lor too 
long that even limited use of nuclear 
weapons in Europe would have apocal- 
yptic consequences for Germany in par- 
ticular. 

So fewer nuclear weapons are bound 
to be equated with more security. 

In this context it is only a half-truth to 
mention the appalling consequences uf 
modern conventional warfare. 

German national resources worth 
protecting would undeniably be de- 
stroyed to a large extent in conventional 
warfare, regardless who won. 

The whole truth, sad but true, is that 
irreparable nuclear destruction of a 
country laid waste for generations and 
contamination of the entire population 
would far outweigh any conceivable re- 
sult of conventional warfare. 

True though this may be, it would be 
wrong to call it to mind in connection 
with defence planning of any kind. That 
would be to indulge in voluntary nuc- 
lear nightmares. 

A society that allows itself this luxury 
forgoes internal peace and leeway to ne- 
gotiate the transition to a non-nuclear 
long-term defence policy. 

If what the Western democracies 
want is to progressively part company 
with nuclear missile potential in Euro- 
pean range categories, prevention of 
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war in Europe will increasingly need to 
rely on conventional forces. 

For 40 years a credible deterrent was 
provided solely by nuclear weapons in 
and for use in Europe. 

Conventional war prevention by 
means of a conventional defence capa- 
bility cannot fully replace Nato's escala- 
tion capacity by the terms of the North 
Atlantic pact’s flexible response Strate- 
gy- 

Supporters of the unique double zero 
proposal for a disarmament treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union deny with reference to the re- 
maining 460 or so Nato nuclear systems 
in Europe that this would necessarily be 
the result. 

Yet most of these systems are tactical 
nuclear weapons the use of which would 
undeniably have self-deterrent conse- 
quences for the Federal Republic. 

In keeping with Bonn Foreign Minis- 
ter Hans-Dietrich Genscher’s adage 
“the shorter the range, the more Ger- 
man" these systems do not form part of 
a nuclear escalation potential designed 
to bring any fighting to a swift conclu- 
sion. 

They are better described as rem- 
nants of the former massive retaliation 
strategy — or as an expression of Nato's 
conventional weakness in the days when 
makeshift arrangements of this kind 
were made regardless of German inter- 
ests. 

Similar considerations apply to ar- 
ming high-grade Nato combat aircraft 
with nuclear weapons. That simply isn't 
suitable as a selective means of escala- 
tion to bring fighting to a swift conclu- 


Tlieir use would conic up against — 
und founder on — the quality and 
quantity of Warsaw Pact air defences. 

Besides, squadrons earmarked for 
this role would need to have reserves, 
which would inevitably, given the limit- 
ed quantity of Nato Rir forces, be at the 
expensive of conventional defence ca- 
pacity, thereby encouraging nuclear es- 
calation. 

Submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
earmarked to defend Europe and under 
Saceur command are no substitute for 
Pershing 2 and cruise missiles either. 

In target accuracy and destruction 
potential they clearly farm pan of the 
nuclear powers' Strategic potential and 
are thus unsuitable for swift use in res- 
toring deterrent capability. 

The same goes for British and French 
nuclear systems, • which have similar 
roles and have accordingly not. been in- 
cluded in the agenda of the superpow- 
ers’ Euromissile talks. 

After long years of dispute the Soviet 
Union has now acknowledged their pol- 
itical, technological and strategic qual- 
ity. 

So the result of a double (or treble) 
zero option, the treble covering all mis- 
siles with ranges of between 50 and 
5.000km, would not be the denucleari- 
sation of Europe. 

It would be the inability, on Nato's 
part, to implement its strategy of polit- 
ically motivated escalation aimed at en- 


suring a swift conclusion to fighting. A 
new strategy would accordingly be re- 
quired. nnd where Europe was con- 
cerned it woujld have to dispense with 
nuclear deterrent mechanisms. 

Seeking In offset this stale uf affairs 
by calling for improvements in the con- 
ventional capacity of Nato forces or for 
drastic Warsaw Pact troop cuts is not a 
lasting pcucc-prcserving solution. 

At the spring conference of Nato De- 
fence Ministers in Stavanger the North 
Atlantic pact seems to have concentrat- 
ed on “business as usual." swiftly deal- 
ing with the conventional strength of 
Nato forces once agreement had virtual- 
ly been reached on medium-range mis- 
sile disarmament. 

Yet serious doubts remain as to 
whether establishing conventional par- 
ity with the Warsaw Pact ean either be 
financed (bearing demographic trends 
in mind) or is. indeed, desirable. 

The prospect is simply too short-term 
and fails to bring with it any real gain in 
security. 

What is really needed is a conven- 
tional balance based on a European for- 
ces structure that is stability-orientated 
and deprives both blocs of invasion cap- 
ability. 

That would be a far-reaching political 
perspective and thus cannot be made 
subject to short-term approval by public 
opinion in the context of state assembly 
elections. 

What is needed is an approach, 
backed by politico] science, to a new 
strategy based on an adequate arma- 
ment structure of European armed for- 
ces in East and West. 

This strategy would amount to the Eu- 
ropean position thnt has so often been 
called for, including a genuine (West) Ger- 
man security policy viewpoint. 

Strategy must progress toward re- 
gional security structures in the Euros- 
traicgic context — just us it htts done in 
the overall, global strategic context. 

Thnt presupposes a reduction in the 
invasion capability of Warsaw Pact for- 
ces. nnd not a conventional balance 
based on tank counts. 

Peace in freedom must, if a credible 
Eurostraicgic nuclear deterrent is to be 
forgone, be gunranlccd by armed forces 
structures that assure politicians of lee- 
way for action, i.e. consultation, in the 
event of a crisis. 

Warsaw Pact forces must first and 
foremost forfeit their terrain-gaining in- 
vasion capability. Thnt is n high-flying 
aim for European security policy and 
clashes with the current role of the So- 
viet armed forces within the Warsnw 
Pact framework. 

This applies to both superpowers 
where the global projection of their pol- 
itico-military might is concerned. The 
structure of their armed forces must in- 
evitably be geared to this objective. 

So security and military policy for 
Europe will need to draw clear distinc- 
| . tions in armed forces structure. 

In the short or medium term not even 
a clarification process on this strategy 
for Europe will be possible, so for the 
time, being the question whether peace 
will be safer once the double or treble 
zero option has been implemented must 
be'answered in the negative. 

At the moment, with disarmament 
policy, including views on conventional 
compensation, heading in its present di- 
rection, there is a greater risk of con- 
ventional war in Europe growing “safer” 
inasmuch as it could be limited to con- 
ventional fighting. 

That would surely be a high price to 
pay for waking up from nuclear nigh- 
tmares that to some extent are self-in- 
duced. k’/fiuv I nlimniin 


Klaus Lohmann 
(Kieler Nachrichtcn, 2 June 1 987) 
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FINANCE 


It doesn’t need a Venice summit to bring 
home a truth about the dollar 


E xports account for one dcutsche- 
marfc in three earned in West Ger- 
many. Prosperity relies heavily oil for- 
eigners buying German goods — cars, 
machinery, chemicals, textiles, food- 
stuffs, toys. 

There are industries where tens or 
even hundreds of liiou sands of people 
would be out of work if the export trade 
declined badly enough. 

Free world trade, with the emphasis 
on free, is a vital necessity for the West 
German economy. But German export 
surpluses totalling over DMlIObn last 
year did cause a reaction. 

They and the Japanese export surplus 
have fanned flames of protectionism in 
the United States, where President Rea- 
gan may have made a few concessions 
but must fairly be said to have staunchly 
resisted strong calls for import controls. 

This imbalance in import-cxpori 
trade flows will he a key issue at the 
Western economic summit in Venice, 
where the leaders of the seven major 
Western industrialised countries meet 
from 8 to 10 June. 

These summits achieve little by way 
of practicable economic policy, but 
Western leaders at least say, more or 
— less-in-public, what they expect of each 
other and what they feci the others 
ought not to do. 

The German government will he 
asked wh.it com ri hut ion it has made 
toward boosting the world economy. US 




observers in particular feel the world’s 
economy is not dynamic enough. 

Chancellor Kohl can point to low 
German interest rates, to a burgeoning 
domestic money supply and to the out- 
look for a further increase in the nation- 
al debt. 

The Federal Republic, he can say, is 
far from pursuing a policy of austerity. 

Even assuming there to have been 
any risk of the economy being weak- 
ened by spending cuts over the past 
two or three years, there can certainly 
not be said to be the slightest sign of 
exaggerated pennypinching anywhere 
at present. 

Besides, the German delegation is 
bound to point out that exchange-rate 
changes are beginning to have an ef- 
fect. 

That is an important point for the 
US economy. For one, the pressure of 
imports in US markets is beginning to 
ease; for another, the outlook for US 
exports is improving in overseas mar- 
kets. 

Modest initial pointers in this direc- 
tion made their presence felt in US cur- 
rent account figures for the first quarter 
of 1987. 
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It took some time for a firm murk and 
n weak dollar to make their presence 
clearly felt in German import-export 
statistics. 

Many exporters seem to have cut 
profits for as long as they could last year 
to offset lower returns in dollar export 
markets. 

In April German statistics registered' 
i heir first suh.sinniinl decline, with ex- 
ports 1 2 per com down on the year be- 
fore. And even bearing in inind that im- 
ports now cost less (just as exports earn 
less), exports are still down in volume. 

Thai is hardly surprising given that 
the dollar exchange rate in February 
1985 was nearly DM3.50, or almost 
twice its present rate. 

In other words, every dollar German 
exporters earn is now worth only half 
what it was a couple of years ago in DM. 

That is bound to have repercussions. 
Either higher prices will make German 
exports less competitive or export earn- 
ings will decline. As a rule both hap- 
pens. 

What is surprising is that exports 
have not been hit even harder. Thai is 
probably due, in the main, to exporters 
in many industries still having earned 
reasonable profits long after the dollar 
had passed its peak. 
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There ennnot be said to be an v < 
dollar exchange rate below whir?* 
porters start to feel the pinch In, 1 
tingly, however, the chief cxecut *?' 
Stuttgart sports carmakers 
who are strongly cxport-orieniaiei 
cenlly said in an interview: ,r! 

“When the dollar stood at D\p 
we were earning good money. Bui 
was still profitable at two marks 
dollar. Dm below that, trouble stan* 

"At present we are working 0fl ifcw. 
sis of DM 1.80 to the dollar. WeZf 
to make ends meet but aren’t 
I lie profits we should like.” 

These figures are doubtless univpir 
of the majority of German export* 
but they do show how profitahic [m\ 
this context . a dirty word) vhc exp! 
trade must have been when the dr? 
was at its peak. 

The present exchange rate dcfini 
comes closer to a realistic valuaiioa; 
the dollar in terms of purchasing pc,; 
than the exchange rate of two yearssj 

But US opinion ought lung to hi, 
come round to the view that apnreha 
mg power-related dollar exchange n 
is not necessarily the .sole yardstick : 
the American economy. 

In the final analysis the dollarst 
change rate reflects US’ finanvitfa. 
budgetary policies, which w it h their p 
gnnlie deficits have ill nova \Vk 
economy totally out of joint >.i*m 
years. 

This .self-evident truth is tine lift 
does not need the Venice suinmiUM 
venue at which to bring it home. 

I "ofkcr Htirl 

(Suihk-uiM.hc /oil tut)!, Munich. 2 Juncl^’i 


‘No option’ but to stick with 
floating exchange rates ~~ 


L ess is now heard of calls for a so- 
called New International Economic 
Order. This will in part be due to a reali- 
sation that any new order would he 
hound to resemble the one that existed 
until 1973. 

It was Hie 1944 Brciton Woods sys- 
tem of fixed exchange rates, with the In- 
ternational |-Mpnetary Fund (now mis- 
used by mi ny as a source of long-term 
credit) as exchange- rale watchdog. 

The IMF? role was also as a fire bri- 
gade to help out with temporary bal- 
anee-of-payments difficulties, while the 
World Bank Supplied credit to finance 
development ; iid infrastructure. 

The IMF arid the World Bank still ex- 
ist, although tile IMF’s role has been re- 
duced. Fixed [exchange rates arc what 
went by the bo^rd. 

AH told the Breiton Woods system 
failed to establish the hoped-for world- 
wide stability in public-seplor financial 
relations, although it did help to prevent 
major collapses. 

President Mitterrand of France is 
likely to plead the cause of a new mone- 
tary system at the Western economic 
summit in Venice. He will be on his 
own, with not even Premier Chirac keen 
on the French leader's plans. 

Just before the Venice summit Swiss 
banker Fritz Leulwiler, who had 
planned to keep his views on monetary 
policy to himself, addressed a Bremen 
business gathering. 

It was the city’s Tabak-Koltegium, a 
talking shop that met this year at Schloss 
Wolfsberg in Switzerland. Herr Leutwilcr 
was governor of the Bank of Switzerland 
and of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basle for many years. 

So what he says, modest and unas- 
suming though he may be as a person, 


carries weight. No central hank govern* 
would dispute this fuel Tor a moment. 

He is now chairman <>l the superviw 
ry hoard nl Brown, Bovcri * Cic. » 
Baden, Switzerland, where he is tt 
gaged in un attempt to revive the firm 
fortunes. 

When he first joined the Bank ( 
Switzerland he was not even permit!* 
to think aloud about llesihle exeliaiu 
rales. 

A longstanding advocate nl "elea 
floating (another term no longer in uv. 
the pace and extent of dollar cvchaijs* 
rate fluctuations hus tuken even 
surprise. f 

Vet he remains strongly op/«>«*' r 
returning to a system ol tixede*c/»a».- 
rates. 

Pundits have cninc in forget lh* 
fixed exchange rates sacrifice stable 
purchasing power for the sake ot stable 
exchange rates. Dollars were bnughi 
blindly, as it were, long after the green- 
back had forfeited the confidence c 
which it was once held. 

The prc-1973 system of fixed tv 
change rates was not ns inflexible as 
now imagined. Rates were periodic*®) 
realigned, although always tot) little w* 
late, with foreign exchange speculator 

invariably making a killing. 

But the dollar could not simply ,a * f 
gold’s place as a term of reference F 
thuugh Bret i on Woods dispensed 
automatic linkage with gold). 

The Bret ton Woods system did » c 
collapse overnight either; its demise ^ 
slow, due to the failure of the econofl* 
adjustment process to function aD , 
what, in practice, was a dollar standi 
being undermined by the constant ere*' 
tion of more dollars. Fixed exchaflf*’ 
Continued on page 16 
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I nterests backed by the retail trade anti 
the catering industry intend issuing their 
own credit card in competition with exist- 
ing cards. 

Outlets using Deutsche Kredilknrlc 
(DKK) will pay a lower commission than 
other cards — between 2.5 and 2.75 per 
cent compared with between 4.2 and 7 per 
cent. 

Credit-card organisations and bunks 
are fiercely opposing this planned attack 
on iheir stronghold. The major banks say 
the DKK operation is "a badly organised, 
amateur ope rat ion." They have threatened 
counter-measures including a surcharge 
on Eurocheque business handled by the 
outlets — an estimated 1 2 per cent of their 
turnover is through Eurocheque. 

Credit institutions usually manage exert 
behind the scenes influence to stop tiny 
move dial is against their interests. 

13ut this lime they seem powerless 
against this rebellious alliance of retailers, 
hoteliers, publicans and restaurateurs. 
There are reportedly 500.1 H HI busi- 


Europeans only pay for five per cent 
of their goods and services with cred- 
it cards. Americans use them for 26 
per cent - for shopping, eating and 
drinking and services such as airline 
tickets and car hire. West Qsrmsns 
prefer to pay cash or use a Euro- 
cheque. Eurocard, the principal West 
German credit card, Is run by a con- 
sortium of German bankB and other fi- 
nancial Institutions. 

Credit cards In use (In millions) 


■ BUSINESS 

Banks react sharply to plan 
for a new credit card 



Germany 

EEC 

American Express 

0.4 

2.2 

Diners Club 

0.2 

1.2 

Eurocard 

0.4 

10.8 

Visa 

0.1 

20.6 

Eurocheque 

19.0 

31.6 


8ouros: EC CommiBBlon, Brussels. 


nesses behind Gunther Wassmami and 
Egon H eider, the driving forces behind the 
new credit card. 

Wassinann is the managing director of 
the West German retail traders associa- 
tion. Holder is head of the West German 
hotels and restaurants association. They 
believe that if 7(MH)n firms were prepared 
to accept the credit card they would be in 
business. 

By comparison tile well-known Euro- 
card. which is supported by all banks and 
savings institutions, has only 64 .non out- 
lets despite years or effort. 

The competition from abroad, such as 
from Diners Club and Visa, is also not 
much holler off in this country. None of 
these credit institutions, all of them firmly 
controlled by finance houses, could hope 
to sign up a few' hundred ihnusnnd millet 
members so quickly. 

Retailers, shops, restaurants mid puhlic 
houses are known for rejecting credit 
cards on the grounds that the additional 
business does not warrant the high charge. 

Wassinann ami Heidcr know this. They 
propose charges of between 2.5 and 2.75 
per cent. 

The traditional credit card organis- 
ations charge retail outlets between 4.2 to 
seven per cent. Restaurants and pubs are 
charged from three to five percent. 

The retail trade claims that not as much 
as one per cent of their turnover is done 
with credit cards. West Germans use 
cheques. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


I •tfiTI 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-giance rabies in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North uid South America. 1 72 pp., DM 24.80: 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80: 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Eli rape/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


According to retail trade figures 1 2 per 
cent of turnover is dune with Eurocheques 
which banks and savings institutions ser- 
vice at no charge. 

Currently West Germans pay lot XK per 
cent of their purchases with cash, hut there 
is a change in the air to paying for pur- 
chases by credit cards as soon as the credit 
institutions have been able to make up 
their minds on n satisfactory combination 
of Enrocard and Eurocheque. 

It will lake some time before an ar- 
rangement is reached. The credit card or- 
ganisations do not want to lake the bread 
and butter out of retailers’ and restaura- 
teurs’ mouths and they certainly do not 
want to risk an exchange of blows with 
t lie ill. 

Senior credit institution executives have 
suggested that there must have been an er- 
ror in the calculations Wassinann and 
Heidcr have made for the launch of DKK. 

One of them said that a charge of 2.5 
percent is “a joke." 

Deutsche Bank executives point out 
that the bunk has to draw mi noii-inicresi 
sight deposits to operate credit card busi- 
ness without incurring a loss. 

The credit institutions believe that the 
low credit card service charge of 2.5 per 
cent, that Wassinann and Heidcr propose, 
is just a decoy rate offered to outlets dur- 
ing the start-up phase. 

Major Frankfurt banks are warning re- 
tail traders and restaurateurs. They suy 
that the business is “a badly organised am- 
ateur uperiiltnii," m which veViuWrv i\nd 
restaurateurs, hut primarily Wnssmnnn 
and Heidcr. will burn their fingers. 

The banks, thrown oil the defensive by 
this development, huve gone even further. 
They have threatened retnilers and restau- 
rateurs with counter-measures. 

Put more succinctly the hanks and sav- 
ings institutions would uppiy a percentage 
charge for handling Eurocheques. 

In view of this situation clearly Wass- 
inunii and Heidcr, who lire confident 


Eheinischer Merkur 
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about what they are doing, are running a 
big personal risk. 

But their plan is being supported by a 
much-respected South German banking 
house, that will act as a clearing post. The 
major banks and this private bank say that 
Wassmann and Heidcr will be strained 
from an organisational point of view in 
launching their DKK card. Ultimately a 
massive business will have to he handled. 
Individual accounts will have to be made 
for each outlet. But what of the credit-card 
holder? Will he or she use the card when 
shopping or eating and drinking out? 

People already carry enough plastic 
cards on them, one from the bank, one 
from the savings bank, one from a favour- 
ite department store, one from a car-hire 
organisation, one from the local restaurant 
or pub and one from his or her credit card 
organisation. 

Then an annual fee of DM100 has to be 
paid whether the card is used a lot or only 
from time to time. 

It seems likely then that people will only 
use the additional DKK card if the holder 
gets it for nothing or for a merely nominal 
annual charge. Burkhart Salchow 
(Rhclniscbe Merkui/Chrisi und Well, 
Bonn, 15 May I »87) 


Communist firms 
begin to use 
capitalist cash 

P eople in the communist countries of 
Eastern Europe like the hard cur- 
rencies nf the capitalist world. 

They like the American dollar and 
the dcuischeniark must of all. But they 
also like the Swiss franc and the pound 
sterling. 

The" st ate recognises this by running 
special shops where only foreign cur- 
rency can lie .spent: Pewex in Poland, 
Tusex in Czechoslovakia and Iniershop 
in East Germany. Local money is not 
warned. 

This phenomenon is part of everyday 
life in communist countries. Western 
currency means you can get a moon- 
lighting tradesman to fix the plumbing 
or repair the car or buy goods which are 
otherwise unavailable. Local currency 
gets you nowhere. 

State firms are now becoming holders 
of foreign currency. If they export goods 
for hard currency they can retain a pro- 
portion of the profits on a “foreign cur- 
rency account.” 

Poland was the first to take this step. 
But the Soviet Union hus followed suit, 
giving export organisations the right to 
retain some of the hard currency they 
earned, although the proportion Jitters 
from one industrial sector to another. 

The mechanical engineering sector 
can retain up to 40 per cent of foreign 
currency profits, industry only five per 
cent. 

The reason for this difference is obvi- 
ous, tv is easy in export crude oil. Inti it 
is not so easy to export machinery. 

The foreign currency on the special 
account has to he used to import raw 
materials and semi -finished products 
from the West. Consumer goods nre ex- 
cluded. 

The foreign currency accounts are 
not all that secure, l.nst year the Polish 
Bank Handlowy froze «>5 per cent of all 
fnrcgn currency holdings in these ac- 
counts until 1 991. 

The frozen cash was used to pay olf 
Poland’s international debts. Bui this 
will not happen in the fin tire. 

With the introduction of lurcign cur- 
rency accounts firms with them became 
first-class companies. The “have-nots” 
slipped to the lowest rung of the ladder. 

They also need goods from the West 
Tor which they do not get enough hard 
currency funds from the central foreign 
currency reserve. 

But they are not without weapons of 
their own that can be used against ex- 
porters who ore dependent on supplies. 

Delays or supply failures can inter- 
rupt production und so put u slop to 
foreign currency profits. 

Suppliers use this threat to the full 
and squeeze from exporters a kind of 
baksheesh in the form of hard curren- 
cy. 

They go even further with their de- 
mands. Suppliers to the Polish truck 
manufacturers in Slarachowice have de- 
manded ten limes more foreign curren- 
cy than the organisation has on its for- 
eign currency account. 

These demands show how acute the 
demand is for imports in Poland. To 
bring a certain amount of order to the 
situation the Nalionalbank decided to 
auction a part of the foreign currency 
holdings of some of the richer firms. 

The first auction has already taken 
place. The dollar reached a price of 900 
Continued on page 8 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Euro plan to standardise 
mobile telephone systems 

STUTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG 



M any .sales reps have n mobile tele- 
phone. If they want to make a call, 
they ju.xi puli in lo (he side of the road 
ami use their prcs.vhinmn keypad. 

Bui the moment they cross into an- 
other country, contact fades. This is 
soon to change. From 1991, 15 Euro- 
pean postal services plan to operate a 
uniform digital mobile phone network. 

By then an estimated Id million Eu- 
ropean subscribers, including two milli- 
on West Germans, will be able to com- 
municate by car or mobile phone (cel- 
lular phones) via the new D (lor digital) 
network. 

The service is to be provided at a 
price the man in the .street can afford - 
as apposed to the DM HJ.UOO or so mo- 
bile phones now cost. 

In a few years’ time the investment is 
expected to be a mere DM 3, 1)01) and 
pundits feel DM2,WMI will he well wiili- 
in reach f which is what the most inex- 
pensive video recorder cost not Inn- 
ago). 

A go-alicatl was given a lew days ago 
when Posts and Telecom Minister 
Christian Sell ware-Schilling talked with 
his British. French and Italian counter- 
parts in Bonn. 


Thai looked like putting paid not only 
to the higher-quality technique hut also 
to a Franco-German joint venture in 
mobile phone technology. 

A consortium consisting of AEG and 
SEL of Germany and ATR and SAT of 
France, plus Itnltcl of Milan, had early 
convinced the French and German 
postal services of the quality of their CD 
yiM wide band system. 

It was very much a case of all smiles 
and Franco-German friendship. Chan- 
cellor Kohl and President Mitterrand 
had personally prompted this pan-Eu- 
ropean project at their October 1984 
Bad Krcuznach summit. 

The postal services of the other 13 
countries were not alone in voicing mis- 
givings about the wide band .system 
championed in Bonn and Paris. Objec- 
tions were raised in the Federal Repub- 
lic by Siemens of Munich. 

Siemens had developed, in conjunc- 
tion with Ericsson of Sweden, a narrow 
bam! system of its own. lioseli of Stutt- 
gart and AN T of Backnang were also 
eatly hackers of the narrow band tech- 
nique - that lias now made the running. 

France and Germany, out on a limb 
after being outvoted 13-2 m Madeira, 
lelt unsure ol themselves ami began to 
reconsider their position. 

Ihc C'LIM deadline expired on In 
March. A fortnight later, at the I'cliil 
trade lair in Hanover, the wide hand 
nuuuilacuirers voiced annoyance, hav- 
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■ MOTOR INDUSTRY 

Mr X declares 
war on the 
Mercedes thieves 
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die digital mobile phone 
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approach It 
network. 

The terms agreed were a compro- 
mise, and not one that was easily arrived 
at. with France and Germany ul nil 
countries baulking at agreeing to propo- 
sals submit ted by a majority of Euro- 
pean Postal Union ( CM -PT) countries. 

Two schools ol thought - wide or 
narrow hand — were long at logger- 
heads. with an open clash occurring at a 
CEP I con I ere nee in Madeira at the end 
of February. 

Narrow hand technology i.s simpler 
und less expensive, whereas wide hand 
technology, although more expensive, 
seems likelier to ensure highcr-quuliiv 
transmission. 

After protracted debate on regul- 
ations find standards I 3 of the J 5 CEPT 
member-countries advocated narrow 
band technology at the Madeira gathc 
mg. with Bonn and Paris demurring 
on technical grounds, they suid. 


Continued from page 7 

2 loty. The official exchange rate i.s 24(J 
zloty to the dollar. 

The amoum of currency put to auction 
was small. The purchasers were prepared 
lo pay .such a high price because the dol- 
lars were badly' needed to buy spare parts 
and raw materials, without which pro- 
duction would have to be halted. ' 

It can be assumed that in other coun- 
tries that have introduced foreign cur- 
rency accounts a market has grown up 
for hard currencies, so that the inflexi- 
ble division of foreign currency earnings 
can be corrected. 

This foreign currency trading is a step 
towards East Bloc currency converti- 
bility, (hat is so much wished for. 

Julius Struittinski 

(HajidcKblan. Du-stcldorf, I June MH7j 


All that could he elicited Iroin Bonn 
was the iiilorinaliiiii that the authorities 
were reviewing llie situation, lint behind 
tlte scenes it was clear that Bonn was on 
ihc point ol breaking ranks and siding 
with the narrow hand majority. 

I lie French government Icii unable to 
billow suit without further ado; that 
would mean losing race. So a political 
compromise had to pave the wav to 
agreement. 


day's cellular model. 

At the beginning of April the French 
proposed — still behind the scenes — 
adopting as the European standard a 
narrow band system devised by Alcatel, 
a French company. 

As a further sop to French prestige 
Paris made its approval subject to the 
proviso that part of the wide hand sys- 
tem was laid on as an exit a to the nat- 
low band system lor all. 

Bonn endorsed this Minlegy. assined 
itself of the approval of Mtiiain and Italy 
(both narrow hand supporters) and 
brought pressure to hear on the otliets. 

Tlte n-'I’T countries seem likely to 
accept the compromise winked out by 
the Big Four, with ;i limil ilciLiiiii due 
lo be touched in Bi nssels between l> and 
12 June. 

Agreement on the basis ol the com- 
promise piuposul would bend it all coll- 
ect tied. 

First, it would set up a common niin- 
ket with an estimated annual turnover 
ol between DMI5m and DM30m. Sec- 
ond. I .m ope would Iroin 1 09 1 boa. si the 
world's most advance mobile phone .sys- 
tem. 

I asi but mu least, the narrow hand 
frequencies lit more easily limn a wide 
band system into the gaps between ex- 


Direct-dialling network hooks 
up to China connection 


W est Germans can now dial China 
direct. This means they cun di- 
rect-dial 419 million of the 423 million 
telephone subscribers outside West 
Germany. 

STD, or direct dialling, is available to 
yy P e ^ cem of the world's telephone 
subscribers. China was brought into the 
network in May. 

The Posts and Telecom Ministry in 
Bonn says the direct-dialling facility has 
made people keener to use the tele- 
phone. 

Ten years ago the Bundespnst regis- 
tered 133 million international calls. 
Last year it was 465 million. West Ger- 
mans make 885 international calls a mi- 
nute. 

China s six million subscribers could 
already dial through to (he 27 million 
subscribers in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Last year they totalled 911,000 mi- 
nutes of phone calls from China to Ger- 
many. as against a mere 196,000 mi- 
nutes of incoming calls. 

The reason was fairly clear. West 
Germans first had to ring international 


enquiries and book a call to China, 
which could take some lime. Besides, 
operator-assisted calls arc over twice as 
expensive as STD calls. 

A three-minute STD call to China 
now costs DM1 1.04 and is transmitted 
via Raisting and Fuehsstadt satellite 
ground stations. 

A total of 181 countries and lerntn- 
ries can now be dialled direel. They in- 
clude small Caribbean islands or, say St 
Pierre, a French island off the Canadian 
Atlantic coast. 

That leaves 33 areas still served only 
by operator. They range from pint -sized 
islands to countries such as Laos and 
North Korea. 

,jn| y European cuumry not on 

.STD is Albania. 

As direct-dialling services have been 
expanded the numher of Uundcspnsi 
operators handling international calls 
has been steadily reduced to 1 ,700. 

Operators are of both sexes. Most of 
their work nowadays consists of inter- 
national directory enquiries. 

Horst Zimmcnnann 

(Wcsideuischc Allgemeine, Essen, 26 May 1 «JH 7 ) 
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isiing radio services left by postal ad- 
ministi minus. 

A handy portable cordless radio let 
phone flout 1-urnpc could gountok- 
come a woild bestscllei. 

Ihc most seiious tcchuicaJ/tvAtow 
seems sure* lo be tlte s\ stcnt'AvMMWs^ 
lueak down - a problem subscribe: 
die ( network. I.iuncltcd a real at v. 
only too f.imili.ii with. 

l 'm phone calls are olicu mlcrrupld 
wlu'ii e it he i ton mmi\ calls m erhiitJc® 
tlte s\\iem oi tall buildings bluik the ra- 
dio waxes m built-up aieus. 

Nien.ils can then be si i pet imposed on 
calls mi disimi i Ire-in. In Austria ^ 
Sw itzei land the mountains add to tk 
pioblein. 

• m 0 - mn w- fh Hm M iHut- 

spn.M hopes to solve this pmhlciuVY 
means of more irauseeivei stations. H- 
lers are planned to ensure “eleic 
speech and data limtsmissiou via the J- 
gitiil D network. 

When the t " network was launelieiii>r 
1 May 1986 a backlog or I I, (ion applic- 
ations for a mobile phone auainng jmi 
cessing. 

Just over a yeai lain about J(i,uii|i 
subscribers use the ( network eicP 
though equipment and lira. illation cosh 
roughly DM 1 11 , 11 ( 111 . 

The Bundespnst expects the C nc 
I work's capacity to be exhausted by lb; 
end ol the decade. It will then tiunilv 
2S().()(Jtte:u phone stibseribeis. 

I hc B network, in operation sir;'- 1 f 
early 1970s, has long mn at full ' 
ily. h van handle only 2 7. tit JO siib'£ , ‘ l1 '' 
ers. 

Scandinavians are the keenest o l 
phone-users at present. ( hie ear in 27 * 
Denmark. Nmwax and Sweden has » 
mobile plume. 

Demand is brisk in less indusuM^. 
countries outside f-.utope. siidi asSiudi 
.Arabia, with lO.tiOiicat phones. 

Mexico plans to set up a system f'] r 
operation m Mexico (,’iiy. Australia 
aims to enter the market. Ihc F-urn* 
peuns hope their expanded narrow band 
system will sell well in these and «'lhW 
markets. 

If. incidentally, you aren't really ft’ 
t crested in phoning London nr lh e 
South of France from the wheel of yoti> 
car hut arc reluctant to forgo the eg 0 
trip of owning a mobile phone, why not 
try a dummy'/ 

People who claim to know say the) 
do the social cliniher’x ego a power 11 
good und. what is more, they arc* far 
expensive than a car phone will ever bi- 
Half -Ci iuiither Mtinthon' 
(Sluiiguricr Zcilung. XU May 1“^ 


A t 8.30 a.m. the owner of a metallic 
blue Mercedes 560 SEL missed his 
car in Frankfurt. It had been stolen 
overnight. He immediately notified 
Daimler-Benz in Stuttgart. 

Half an hour later the Paris police 
were notified. A Daimler-Benz special- 
ist in stolen cars happened to have no- 
ticed the 560 SEL as it crossed the 
French border during the night. 

The unsuspecting car thieves were ar- 
rested, complete with the stolen car, by 
the Paris police that lunchtime. 

This quick work was mainly due to 
die painstaking activity of an expert at 
the Daimler-Benz vehicle documenta- 
tion department. 

This man (no names, no pack drill) 
has spent 20 years converting the works 
files for use as a model anti-theft data 
bank. 

The files list the name of the original 
buyer, the chassis, engine and gearbox 
serial numbers, the coluiir of the finish 
and assorted extras. 

Backed by the latest in electronic da- 
ta processing, the Stuttgart files make it 
possible to identify a suspicious Mer- 

rcrlcs fast and fur vin o 

The unit's work began by handling in- 
dividual police enquiries. Nowadays Mr 
X of Mercedes is an expert whose vehi- 
cle identification services are rated in- 
valuable by police at home and abroad, 
by the Flensburg vehicle licensing cen- 
tre and by insurance companies. 

He compares vehicle locks, for in- 
stance. They may seem a minor detail 
but they nre most important in connec- 
tion with cars with the wrong key or a 
duplicate key. 

Routing enquiries arc made, because 
ears could have been reported missing 
or stolen. Thieves lit out stolen cars 
with bona fide papers from wrecks, 
change the chassis number and make up 
duplicate keys. 

,. “Stolen Mercedes are often sent 
abroad to be given a fresh identity, in- 
cluding forged papers. So Daimler-Benz 
make a note of all orders for duplicate 
keys and for rear quarter-vent windows 


(the ones most convenient for breaking 
and entering). 

A growing number of insurance fraud 
eases are coming o> light, says Mr X. He 
feels a substantial number of thefts re- 
ported are bogus. 

Neither he nor the Motor Insurers’ 
Association (I1UK) are able or willing 
to be specific; they merely say the pro- 
portion of frauds is high. 

Mr X has gone a long way toward 
making cars safer and car theft riskier. 
But there are limits to the degree of pro- 
tection that can be provided. 

There is no such thing as a totally 
theftproof car. "We dan't manufacture 
safes on wheels," he says. Yet carmakers 
can do much lo make car theft more dif- 
ficult. 

Ignition keys, for instance, ought to 
be impossible to duplicate. Daimler- 
Benz have long supplied ignition keys 
that are much more difficult to duplic- 
ate than ordinary car keys. 

Duimler-Bcnz invested millions in 
designing an armour-plated ignition 
lock casing, hut to strictly limited use. 
Thieves that break open a car will 
wrench out the ignition too. 

Briefing the police is another way to 
make life more difficult for car thieves. 
Mr X gives lectures at police colleges, to 
the Federal Border Patrol and even 
abroad. 

In common with other manufacturers 
he concentrates on vehicle specific- 
ations, but he also deals with ignition 
key analysis and how to spot signs of 
manipulation. 

He is a past master at spotting telltale 
traces such as scratches at certain 
points on the paintwork and splinters of 
glass at strategic points. 

The trouble is worthwhile. Every 
other Mercedes reported stulen is 
found. On average the pinpruluin for alt 
makes of car is one in three. 

Years ago thieves favoured the up- 
market, de luxe models. That is no long- 
er the case now most stolen Mercedes 
nre shipped to America and Japan rath- 
er than to the Middle East. 

Car thieves follow market trends. 
Due to the decline in the dollar ex- 
change rale stolen Mercedes come in all 
categories. Even diesels are stolen. 

Mr X estimates that between 5,000 
and 6,000 of the Mercedes privately 
shipped to the United States last yxeur 
were stolen. He personally traced and 
identified some of them. 

Detective skill, technical facilities en- 
suring swift action and round-the-world 
connections are the tricks of his trade. 

Even in the East Bloc Mr X's real 
name is. well known by the appropriate 
authorities. «**«< chaser 

(Rhcinischv P>»1. Diis.seldurf, 
23 Miiy I MK7j 


Survey shows Americans still 
rate German cars highly 


German cars are liked by Americans, ac- 
cording to a survey by a German econ- 
omic research institute based at Her- 
oldsbcrg in northern Bavaria. Institute 
manager Renate Doeblin and Professor 
Jiirgou Doeblin or the Georg Simon 
Ohm College, Nuremberg, here outline 
for Niirnberger Nachrlchten readers find- 
ings based on a survey conducted jointly 
with the US National Family Opinion 
market research institute. A similar sur- 
vey was carried out in 1984. 

S enior executives of leading German 
firms and German economic policy- 
makers are costing worried glances at 
the US market — and not for nothing. 

German exports to the United States 
are jeopardised by the high DM ex- 
change rate and perceptible protection- 
ist tendencies on Capitol Hill. 

This particularly applies to automo- 
bile exports, traditionally a mainstay of 
the German export trade, which face 
fierce competition from Japanese and 
US carmakers. 

So it is worthwhile finding out how 
highly the average American rates cars 
made in Germany. 

Probably the most important finding 
of the 1986 survey, and certainly the 
most gratifying front a German view- 
point, is that US car-buyers still feel 
German cars are n high-quality product. 

Over 50 per cent of Americans 
polled said German cars were painsta- 
kingly finished and reliable in opera- 
tion. 

In comparison with 1984 the image 
of German enrs can even he said lo have 
improved. 

Three yeurs ngo 22 per cent of re- 
spondents said German cars were econ- 
omic to run and 2(1 per cent felt the ser- 
vice network was good. 

Last year the cur responding figures 
were 30 and 3 1 per cent. 

By age and income group German 
ears are particularly highly-rated by 
younger and wealthier Americans, 
which is surely handy for manufacturers 
of dynamic, up-market products. 

German cars rale extra well in the 
West, particularly in respect of features 
relating to speed and sporting qualities. 

Comparison with US consumer views 
on Japanese and American cars is most 
interesting. 

Japanese cars nre mainly felt to he 
economic and low on fuel consumption. 


as practical, all-iiuind cars and as tech- 
nologically advanced. 

Yet unly l l > per cent of Americans 
polled said they fell Japanese cars were 
fast. 

American cars have a reputation for 
comfort, for suitability as practical, all- 
round ears and for good looks. 

American consumers arc less enthu- 
siastic about the quality of US cars. On- 
ly 23 per cent say they arc painstakingly 
finished and few would claim they arc 
economic to run. 

In comparison with the earlier survey 
American cars seem to have taken n 
knock, and they slumped worst in the 
category that most generally reflects the 
esteem in which they are held. Only 28, 
ns against 40. per cent fell US automo- 
biles were cars for huyers who were 
demanding and hard to please. 

But Americans who use German cars 
are pleased with them. Seventy-six per 
cent fee! the service network maintained 
by dealers in German cars is excellent. 

This view is shared by only 31 per 
cent of US consumers as n whole. 
Owners of German cars also attach par. 



GER 


ticular importance to driving a high- 
performance vehicle. 

They take a dim view of American 
L-urs, with unly 38 per cent feeling US 
automobiles have good looks (64 per 
cent of nil US respondents fell Ameri- 
can cars looked good). 

Owners of German ears are also more 
critical than the average US consumer 
of the styling, comfort, sporting qualit- 
ies and safety rating of American cut s. 

How important i.s the country of orig- 
in for Americans interested in buying a 
new ear? Forty-one per cent said it was 
most to feel their new ears was Ameri- 
can-made. Seven per cent wanted a Jap- 
anese car, .six per cent a ear made in 
Germany. 

Since sales uf US and Japanese cars 
arc much higher, this i.s really not a bad 
score for German carmakers. 

In a nutshell, the image of German 
cars as seen by LIS consumers is gooil — 
and has improved since 1984. This par- 
ticularly applies to Americans who al- 
ready own a German car. 

(Niirnhcrgci Nnchridilni. 2.1 May IVS7j 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier’s . 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-Verfsgshaua 

Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 81 61) 3 91-0 
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The prize before the pain 
for BiJJy Wilder 


DER TAGES SPIEGEL 


T he gnils said iliai pain came before 
l he prize, Inn this time it was the 
other way round. 

After all the official speeches ami ex- 
pressions- of (hunks. ami after American 
film director Billy Wilder had been giv- 
en an honorary professorship, the work 
began, to the surprise of everyone. 

Wilder quipped iliai it was the first 
lime he had written anything for noth- 
ing. 

Arts Senator Volker Huxsemer 
thanked those taking pan in the Inter- 
iiiilionul Filin Archives Conference in 
Berlin. Mayor Eberhurd Diepgcn 
handed over to Wilder the title to his 
professorship. 

Hnsscincr spoke again, opening the 
first film exhibition of the West German 
Film Library in the planned Filmhaus 
Esplanade. 

Then came workmen with a wheel- 
barrow lull of stones. The mayor and 
the arts senator looked anxiously at the 
pile of stones, hut nil they had to’do was 
sign their names on them. 

Billy Wilder was the lirst to sign, fol- 
lowed by the politicians and various 
other notables. 

The stones arc to he included at some 
dale into the Filmhnus Esplanade build- 
ing which, from autumn 1988, will 
house the Film Library and in the fol- 
lowing autumn the Film Academy, if 
things go more swiftly with the con- 
struction than they have with the plann- 
ing and financing of the project. 

In any event a beginning is being 
made with the exhibition. 

No-one knows just how many docu- 
ments, objects and pieces of equipment 
arc included in the exhibition. Five hun- 
dred items come from the West German 
Film Library Foundation, that has a col- 
lection covering 90 years of film-mak- 
ing und the film industry in Berlin. 

There are it few thousand other items, 
inainlv costumes, hut also other pro- 
perties t hut give some idea of what goes 
on behind the scenes. 

There is a lot to be learned of what 
went on in the old black-and-white era 
of film-making and the new one of co- 
lour film, from political intervention to 
technical experiments, that the film-go- 
er would nul normally be aware of. 

But does what goes on behind the 
scenes in film-making lend itself to the 
idea of an exhibition? Ule Berg-Gans- 
chow and Wolfgang Jacobsen have done 
all they can to develop a practical ap- 
proach to the exhibition. This helps in 
creating an atmosphere for passing on 
information. 

Architect Peter Fromlowitz has de- 
signed the exhibition for the rooms of 
the Esplanade that were disfigured in 
the 1 950s. There is a continuous view of 
film history, giving an insight into what 
went on behind the scenes. 

It was always difficult to find one's 
way about this ruined building even be- 
fore this year's film festival. It is still just 
as difficult to find one's way about with 
the maze of technical facilities, displays 
and notices. 

But in a certain sense a film studio is 
a mysterious labyrinth in which even the 


initiated them- 
selves have trouble 
finding their way 
about. Here the vi- 
sitor goes through 
mysterious pas- 
sages and rntmi.s to 
find something out 
about the film. 

There is one room 
in dark blue where 
the visitor cun walk 
right across a film 
frame, if without 
inhibitions. It is ref- 
lected .I rum a ceil- Bm Wi|de ft) 
mg mirror to the J . 

floor, half dream- fra " “W Eberl 

like, half horror-film. The visitor is then 
in the middle of the world of glowing 
beauty, hard work and relentless poli- 
tics. 

There is success to be seen. The Os- 
cur that Emil J minings won six decades 
ago. the Federal Republic Film Prize 
that Gunther Lainprcchl won in 1967 
and the Golden Bear that Peter Lilien- 
thal was awarded for Ditvidin 1979. 

There are also signs of the disaster 
and destruction that threatens the West 
German film industry. 

There is a tablet of honour on which 
is inscribed the names of those who had 
to leave Germany in 1 9.13. 

A glance at tile ruin films after 19-15 
show what was left after Hitler’s dicta- 



Billy Wilder (left) accepts honorary Berlin professorship 
from Mayor Eberhard Dlepgen. (l*h.»r.«,: ap» 

The visitor is then the corner, right round the corner, there is 

world of glowing a small cinema. There are piles of the ev- 

nd relentless poll- eryday tilings Used in a studio, costumes. 

properties, film cans, equipment, a cuttiim 
i be seen. The Os- table dating from I93lt. a make-up table 

;.x won six decades used in The Bine Angel, also dating from 

1 public Film Prize 1 93» (dono-up in 19X7). 

edit won in 1967 Equipment can lx* seen in operation. It 
that Peter Lilien- is a tangled world in which everything 
David in 1979. Imd [ 0 he improvised lull which ultinvilc- 
;ns ul the disaster ly appeared as if it all was intentional, 
threatens the West There are also opposites to ho seen. 

the old and the new. Here is the work 
f honour on which table used by Max Skladanowski dating 
s of those who had from 1895, looking for all the world like 
u table used by an ordinarv workman, 
n films after 1945 There a Wirn Wenders’ scenario, a half- 
fte! Hitler s dicta- open caravan, a gold-gleaming huge vie- 


lorship. Posters brin&.back lu mind ihe ..iaria. bQik.Jram Himnwl fiber Berlin. 


first Berlin Film Festival and a film ball 
put on in the Esplanade. 

There arc costumes designed hy Hcn- 
ny Ponen for Sukowa as Fassbinder’s 
Mieze in Berlin A/cxandcrplatz and for 
Fassbinder himself in Kamikaze. 

There are bundles ol Kurt Ullrich pa- 
pers that make up filming scenarios, all 
from the 1950s from Bcrolina, the film 
radio and television production and 
synchronisation company. His films arc 
just as successful now on television as 
they were when they first came out. 

The exhibition gives impressions of 
the film world. There is a short passage 
that seems long because of its perspec- 
tive. In nooks and crannies there are 
Berlin items from films about Berlin. 
Die Halhsiarken nnd Nasser Asp hah 
from the past, Berlin Commissionphitz 
and Die Kanakerbraui from the present. 

If the visitor is inclined to go round 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 


honoured at this year’s Cannes I vs rival.’ 

In between all this there are items ol 
particular interest. Files from the old 
UFA film studios, the pass used by Fritz 
Lang, a recently re-discovered scenario 
for Lang’s Nibelungvn. 

There are models, sketches, costume 
designs and posters. 

One would like to b rouse through the 
items undisturbed, rend the scenarios, 
but everything is locked away. 

Guardians arc on hand all through 
the exhibition that records the nickel ing 
film world, the hectic rush of it all, the 
disorder made orderly. Visitors learn 
much and arc always entertained. 

One prominent congress guest, one of 
the first to wander through the Esplanade, 
said that it smelled of the studio. What 
greater compliment could he made to a 
film exhibition? I Piker Biter 

(Dtf Tjgcvspirpi-I. Berlin. -4 May I '/X7j 
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Wim Wenders and award for Him. 
at Cannes. 

Wim Wenders: 

subtle and 
dreamy takii 

T he Cannes l-ilm Festival is * A 
simedly geared in the comratw 
cinema. So how is it that Wim Wend 
was given this year’s prize lor ta 1 . 
rector? 

He is a man ol sensitivity, a dream: 
whose film fables are decidedly vafuit 
content, introvert, almost elite. n« an 
l'* tile taste of the masses. 

Then he was .jiiveu a. greaJ uratw 
minutes long, at the C .nines l : esuv.i\R 
lace. 

I Ic is a shy man. I le is no paiiy-fn 
and he dislikes crowds, lint he nuik 
speech on a festively-decorated nu; 
thanking the audience, the jury iiniil 
film colleagues in flawless FieiicF 
looked as ir receiving prizes was am 
eryday thing for him. 

A glance in the pi ess aiehivo 
vcnlcd that ■'little is known almiit 
private life." 

He was bom in I hisseldorf in fr 
studied medicine ami then went to 
Munich lilm college, lie was mtir- 
hut is divorced, lie has muliildren 
Win Wenders is a man in whirh>- 
tradictions lie casually logdAr^* 
Americans he is very Germ:' 
and complicated. 

But in West (icimnny lie is nig* 1 - 
as the most American of Geitiwtik' 
makers. 

He is the tall, slim type who *t- 
horn-rmimeil glasses, the typical in' ; 

. leciual. 

But where does he gel thisinclinaw 
to piety and beauty, this urge io^ nc,b 
cation of a life hungry lor feeling? 

His last lilm, Her llimmel liber ft' 
awarded the prize in Cannes, is the i ; 
answer, is his defence. Wenders «*• 
never suffer as love is dealt with inl , 
cinema. He is much more cynical & 
before, disillusioned and done in- 
To counter this he continues 
films, intentionally poetically P a5?v ‘ 
ate. 

He look the love-story of a ,ra F' 
artiste from Berlin's Tempodroimf aC • 
“fallen angel.” Peter Handke * re- 
script for him, a collaborator of to®, 
standing who thinks very much *'* 
does. 

Wim Wenders, who pours scorn 
the Hollywood -s Lyle film, has got m 1 - 

Contlnued on pegs 1 1 
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Shaping up to life after 
Beuys and Andropov 


; RHEINI?tHE|)QST * 

J oseph Beuys, when asked four years 
ago what he would do if he were or- 
ganising documenta 8 came up with an 
amazing idea. 

He said he would say that this is a 
summit conference, that Andropov and 
Reagan, people from Asia, everyone 
should come. 

He had in inind that politicians and 
artists should consult for 100 days on 
the world situation with the aim of pro- 
posing an ideal structure for society. 

Beuys is dead. Andropov is dead. 
Summit conferences take place way out- 
side West Germany’s frontiers, and in 
Kassel there is only once again art. Only? 

The era of political art seems to have 
come to an end in the meantime, but 
sculptors, particularly, seem to be inter- 
ested in social questions. 

Bazon Brock, professor of aesthetics 
in Wuppertal, came up with a slogan 
that met the needs of the moment: 
“Power for artists.” By this he did not 
mean a multiple penetration of art and 
life, after the manner proposed for 
utopia by Beuys. 

Brock's aim, and the aim of most 
sculptors today is more modest. If an 
artist cannot put in motion fundamental 
pulilicul cliungus, lie sliuuld at leu hi 
have the right to speak in his own 
sphere, aesthetics. 

The artist should have a say in fash- 
ioning industrial products and public 
places, equally in small as well as large 
projects — this would open up areas to 
the artist that would claim considerable 
attention. 

Documenta 8 that begins on 12 June 
will promote further this trend. Other ex- 
hibitions have done the preliminary work. 

There was an exhibition last year at 
the Snnsbeck Park in Arnheim that was 
a fine example of this trend, satisfying 
the sculptor's desire not just to create 
objects for anywhere but for a particu- 
lar location. 

There was Thomas Schiitte’s Schutz- 

ratnn, placed guardedly on a pathway 
and Georg Jiri DokoupiTs triumphal- 
arch-like Omo-Tor, set up in the middle 
of a forest. These demonstrate the 
sculptor's urge . to create for open 
spaces, an urge that has considerably in- 
creased over the past few years. 

The open air art display at Neuss, 
known as the Kunst-lnsel Hombroich, 
after designs by the Diisseldorf sculptor 
Erwin Heerich, has an architectural 
quality similar to the asihetics applied at 
Sonsbeek Park. 

The artists who are taking part in the 
open air show of sculpture in the Feder- 
al Horticultural Show in Diisseldorf are 
equally interested in this trend to the 
open air. 

It is not accidental that several works 
have been located on the periphery of 
the area. 

Klaus Simon, for instance, in the two 
works he is showing, presents a link be- 
tween the traffic that flows close by and 
the neighbouring cemetery. 

With his gateway to the Hoticultural 
Show Erwin Heerich is trying to link the 
Horticultural Show area to the univers- 


iiy park that lies on the other side of the 
motorway. 

Klaus BuBmann and Kasper Konig 
have gone a step further with the open 
air show they are organising entitled 
“Sculpture projects in Miinster 1987.” 

They have invited internationally well- 
known, young artists to hold “a dialogue 
with the city." The results can be seen all 
over Munster from 14 June onwards. 

The American Richard Serra, for in- 
stance, has produced a work entitled 
Conrad Schlaun recomposed for the 
Erbdrostenhof, created by the baroque 
sculpture Conrad Schlaun. His steel 
plate reflects the body of Schlaun's ar- 
chitecture. 

Ludger Gerdes from Diisseldorf is in- 
volved in a sculptural game with three 
spires for characteristic main churches 
in Miinster. 

At the same time the first works in the 
campaign “Im Auftrag" (Commis- 
sioned) will be presented in Essen. The 
city has proposed more than 40 possible 
locations that can be used by the 30 
sculptors laking part. 

The consequence of this trend tow- 
ards creating sculpture not only for the 
open air but to harmonise with the ar- 
chitecture around the sculpture is that it 
has been extended to the area around 
the documenta exhibition and even into 
Kassel itself. 

Manfred Schneckenburger, for the sec- 
ond time artistic director of what is the 
world's largest and most impuruini exhibi- 
tion of contemporary art, lias commis- 
sioned several sculptors with architectural 
ambitions to pul their mark on a few 
“heavily trafficked and ugly locations” in 
the city with their sculptures. 

Richard Serra is included in Ihis, as well 
as Tony Cragg, Bogotnir Ecker, Wolfgang 
Luy, Ulrich Riickriem and Alf Schuler. 

Schneckenburger has been fairly un- 
forthcoming until now, but he has made 
some statements only about what these 
projects are not about. He said that they 
would not “involve an on buildings, nor 
wall paintings with bombshell effects, nor 
autonomous sculpture of a very personal 
kind. No monuments as fig-leaves to cover 
up private or public building eyesores. 
Nor even poetic signs such as the best 
graffiti on concrete walls in our cities.” 

Sculptures and art works are playing 

Continued from page 10 

up with the Hollywood-style Film. He 
fell on his face in doing this when he 
made Hammett, a Coppola production. 
It was puzzling and messy. 

Then Wim Wenders, who despises all 
things commercial, was one of the first 
to go to court against his own distribu- 
tors, Filmverlag der Autoren. Why? 

He wanted to have more copies of his 
film Paris, Texas circulating among Ger- 
man cinemas. Wenders, the esoteric, the 
shy aesthete? Or Big Wim, a guy all oul 
for success, a winner-type? 

In any event he is profiting from a 
movement that can be regarded as 
wrong or right. The public wants a rest 
from the big film production. The public 
wants something artistic. 

It is worth noting that Wenders was 
honoured before at Cannes with Paris, 
Texas. He has only been honoured once 
in Venice for Stand der Dinge.. 

The harder, the more realistic a film 
is the more it gives us pleasure in mild- 


just as important a role in the park around 
documenta 8. Works by Albert Hicn, Mag- 
dalena Jctelova, Thomas Schiitte and Ste- 
fan Wcwcrka arc included . 

documenta takes place every five 
years. Within this space of time architects 
such as Hans Hollein, Richard Meier, 
Gustav Peichl and Oswald Mathias Un- 
ger have developed the art of museum 
building. This has taken over the interest 
in the 1980s that the painters, known as 
‘The Wild Ones," used to attract. 

Video and audio an are some of the 
other highlights at documenta 8. Paint- 
ing is represented by such artists as En- 
zo Cucchi, Eric Fischl, Anselm Kiefer, 
Imi Knoebel, Gerhard Richter and 
Frank Stella. 

Joseph Beuys was closely linked to doc- 
umenta (with his Honigpitmpea nd his oak- 
tree planting campaign). He will be re- 
membered with his bronze Blitzschlag mil 
Lichtschein auf Hirsch, which Frankfurt 
has acquired for its Museum of Modern 
Art that is to be opened soon. 

With all this opulence it is hard to say 
what is the highpoint of documenta 8, that 
has cost seven million marks to put on. 

Schneckeburger's meagre statements 
indicate that his show is “a return to art 
with social dimensions.” Architectural 
projects are most suitable for this. 

Paradoxically this tendency to get 
away from the seclusion of (lie museum 
interior, to be out among the people, is 
occurring at the very same time when a 
whole new series of museums are about 
to be opened in the Federal Republic. 

The tide of museums is not on the ebb 
when the art collection in North Rhine- 
Westphalia is completed and the inte- 
grated museums in Cologne. The mu- 
seums in Frankfurt, Hamburg and Ber- 
lin have decided to expand further. 

Questions are being asked whether 
this tendency lu open up new museums 
to store away works of art will continue. 
It is possible that artists will fight shy of 
museums as “picture ghettoes.” 

Who knows, perhaps one day city 
planners will take note of the heavy traf- 
ficked, ugly areas in cities, and pull 
down a building here and put up u new 
one there. 

It is hard to prophecy what good for- 
tune this would bring to art, hut it can 
he guaranteed that it will not dampen 
down the urge to creme sculptures for 
the open air. 

The view that artists produce works 
that should find a place in museums has 
never been so feeble as it is today 
among sculptors, and today there is an 
addiction to open up new museums. 

Bertam Muller 

(Rhcinischc Post. Dusscldorf, 23 May 1987) 


ness, the twilight world and lyrical wonder. 

Wim Wenders, the traveller through 
life with a subtle talent for self-dis- 
covery, is welcomed by our collective 
western soul. 

In the midst of a world in colour an im- 
age of oneself in black-and-white is poetic. 

His cameraman for Stand der Dinge 
and Himmel iiber Berlin, Henri AJekan, 
is a twilight artist on a grand scale, a truly 
classical cindaste in the art of using light. 

With Wenders the frames almost al- 
ways dazzle more than the text — de- 
spite Handke? Or inspite of Handke? 

The truth is that people want to have 
a rest from action, films. Wenders, the 
friend of painting and philosophy since 
his student days, is just right. 

His themes are Odysseus-like, wan- 
dering about, lost hope in the future, 
comradeship and a longing for women. . • 

This also seems to be a contradiction 
— has he not been called a man of sensi- 

livi, y ? Ruprecht Skasa- Weifi 

(Sltiltgarier Zeitung, 23 May 1987) 


The occasional 
meeting 
of two worlds 

A rt is one of the most beautiful feath- 
ers with which princes in former 
times and democrats today can adorn 
their names. 

There is nothing new in artists ac- 
cepting and welcoming the favours of 
the powerful. 

The relationship has become more 
complicated since power gravitated into 
the hands of the people and art no long- 
er has a revolutionary or serviceable 
function, two worlds in which the sun 
and the moon do not meet but from time 
to time touch cuch other. 

Not always to the advantage of art, at 
least not in the Federal Republic, even 
when Chancellor Kohl points out that 
“America has it better. On the Old Con- 
tinent foundation law is more of a pen- 
alty than a stimulation to art collector." 
But that should be altered — soon. 

The state Itas looked approvingly at 
benefactors who, since 1951, have done 
what the young Republic did not do — 
and what the state still does not do en- 
ough of, despite sympathetic expres- 
sions of good intentions; support art, 
through grants, prizes and exhibitions. 

Officials responsible for promoting 
art in the Confederation of German In- 
dustry have chosen 19 artists they have 
patronised to display their work in the 
Federal Chancellery. The Confedera- 
tion has supported 274 artists over the 
pnsl 35 years. 

The patrons arc showing Ihe limits of 
their tolerance in giving Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate what private patronage has 
done, the changed relationship between 
German industry and power to art 5(1 
years after ihe Nazis described so much 
art as “degenerate.'' 

But is it in the interests of art promo- 
ters, who want in make public, ur more 
public, the artistic forms they have sup- 
ported in an official exhibition to which 
only the invited can go? 

Art under supervision (by the Fronti- 
er Protection Police in this instance) — 
the pictures and sculptures can hardly 
be anything else in the Federal Chan- 
cellery. 

Or can they? If yes, that is due to the 
power of art that can resist every regula- 
tion applied by power. 

The Confederation has made a selec- 
tion of works that can show artistic sub- 
version at its best. 

Sculptures by Heinz-Guntcr Prager 
and Ansgar Nierhoff and the accompa- 
nying drawings, the sculpture designs 
and the wall pieces by Alf Schuler, Peter 
Briining’s pictures and Jurgen Parten- 
heimer's drawings are witness of the 
sensitivity that can be reached with the 
aid of the wings of fantasy rather than 
systems of supervision. 

It is a good omen that this is accepted 
at the seat of government — for an as 
well. 

The Confederation is to be congratu- 
lated on having mounted this exhibition. 

There Is room for hope for those who 
have doubts. The democratically elect- 
ed representatives of the people have 
the opportunity of getting to know what 
the avantgard is in the place where they 
are used to working. 

Coming into contact with art can con- 
tribute to an understanding of our 
world. And where better for doing that 
than in Bonn. Amine Haase 

(Kolncr Siadi-Anzelgdr, Cologne, 26 May 1 987) 







THE ENVIRONMENT 


Clanking Beachcleaner has 
a voracious appetite 


RHEINJSCHE POST 


T he BcncJicleiincr is a device Mini 
cleans sand. !i uses 400 steel prunes 
tn dig 15 cm ffiinj inm the sand 2n» 
Mines a niinuie. 

Anything left cm the heach, hrnken 
crockery, old tin cans, cigarette butts, 
lumps of oil-soaked sand, are clawed up 
and disappear in the niaw of the clank- 
ing monster. 

They are then sieved out. The clean 
sand is ejected and the trash dumped in 
a container. 

Even liny lumps of oil are separated. 
The arc covered in sand like Wiener 
schnitzels before being dumped in the 
rubbish. 

The Beachcleaner was developed and 
is manufactured by GUnter Noire in 
Hemer, North Rhinc-Westphalia. It is 
the latest idea of a firm specialising in 
environmental products. 

The name Beachcleaner may sound a 
little too high-class to German ears but 
the German name "Strand reiniger" is 
not going to sell it in export markets. 

Garbage-strewn beaches are a wides- 
pread problem and the manufacturer is 
confident the Beachcleaner will before 
long be as everyday an item in holiday 
resorts as street-sweeping equipment is 
an alntosi nni versa} feature of street ,$ur-. 
niture. 

At present it is still a little up-market 
by virtue of its price. The bargain-base- 
ment version costs DM 86.000, so hard- 
pressed holiday resorts will think twice 
before buying. 

Nolle began his career in heating 
equipment after the war. In his work in 
oil-fired cent ml healing and ns a heating 
oil merchant he came across the envi- 
ronmental protection market in the 
1950s. 

In those days, he recalls, anyone 
could bury his heating oil tank in a hole 
at the bottom of his garden with few if 
any safeguards, with the result that soil 
and ground water pollution was wides- 
pread. 

He drew up plans and held seminars 
on how to prevent oil and chemical pol- 
lution. Now, with a staff of 35, he runs a 
pollution cleansing service that is on 
call 24 hours, a day. 

He and his pollution-fighting squad 
have been as far afield as Benghazi and 
Qatar. 

They saw action nearer home last 
year when 165,000 litres of oil leaked 
into the Leine (the river that runs 
through Hanover). 

One of Nolte's special items of equip- 
ment designed to mop up oil is trade- 
named the Wringer — arguably even 
more striking a name than the Beach- 
cleaner. 

The Beachcleaner took seven years 
from the first glim in Nolte's eye to seri- 
es manufacture. Plans began when he, 
like most holidaymakers, was annoyed 
by oil pollution on the beach, forming 
lumps that clung to his shoes and feet. 

He experimented with mechanised 
cleansing but his initial brainchildren 
scooped up loo much sand with the trash. 

He and a mechanic friend, Horst 
Wanning, 45, with whom he has long 
collaborated in handling oil spills, gave 


i lie problem more serious utten- 
tiun. Wanning, ail agricultural engineer, 
recalled the polniu harvester principle. 

Instead of a conveyor bell on which 
the sand had only two metres in which 
to separate from the garbage and fall 
through the grid they devised a mechan- 
ical riddle that shook and sieved off the 
sand over a distance of I U metres. 

A useful side-effect of rliis technique is 
that even tiny lumps of oil arc basted in 
sand like Wiener schnitzels and find their 
way into the garbage container rather 
than being ejected back on to the beach. 

The Beachcleaner can be trailed 
along the beach at a slow but sure 5kph 
(3niph) by tractor. 

But wheels can spin, so Nolle used a 
152hp tracked vehicle to unveil the 
Beuchcleaner at St Peter-Ording on the 
North Sea coast. 

The presentation was attended by of- 
ticials of the Federal Research and 
Technology Ministry from Bonn, by 
Land government officials and by rep- 
resentatives of the joint oil accident 
committee maintained by the four coas- 
tal Lander, 

The committee was represented be- 
cause Nolte's Wringer, an oil pollution 
device, can also be hitched to the tracked 
vehicle used for demonstration purpose! 

Holiday resorts have shown keen in- 
terest. Bournemouth, England, placed 
an immediate order. Two junior models 
have just been shipped to Turkey, where 
they wi \Y eleutpTrtrtstcbe^ of -bench - 

I ween deckchairs and parasols. 

Nolle hopes to make mnrkei headway 
by going into the hire trade. He says each 
cleansed square metre of beach in-vulvcs 
a mere 1 .5 pfennigs in running costs. 

l ie also plans a competition for the 
cleanest beach in Europe as part of n 
promotional campaign. 

Nolle, 60, has come up with other 
uses for the Beachcleaner: In Africa, for 
instance, it could be used to grub up lo- 
cust larvae. 

With n reference to a favourite pas- 
time of German beachcombers he adds: 
"We also find amber as we work with 
the Beachcleaner." 

Gregor Mayntz 

( Rhein ischc Post. Diis&clJorf. 26 May I ¥87) 
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Searching for Wiener schnitzels In the sand . . .the Beachcleaner. 
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Polluted air cleaned up by 
cheap bacterial process 


S tuttgart University chemists have 
developed a simple compost hiofil- 
ter to treat polluted air. Keen interest 
has been shown, with enquiries re- 
ceived from as far afield ns the United 
States. 

Biofilters have been in use for some 
time in agriculture and at sewage 
farms, where the pungent air from cow 
byres, pig pens and septic tanks is 
passed through a kind of compost 
heap. 

wmelliMire digested by bacteria 
and microbes. What comes mu ui the 
other end of the filter is pure nir. 

Experiments carried out by the 
housing hydraulics department at 
Stuttgart University engineering facul- 
ty have shown compost filters to he 
suitable for industrial use. 

In a pilot project at a spray-painting 
workshop in nearby Sindelfingcn be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of toxic sub- 
stances have been biofihered out of the 
air, 

Air from the workshop contains al- 
cohol and esters from solvents in the 
paint sprayed that evaporate and hang 
around in the air. 

Other solvents are also retained in 


Probe into why adjacent streets 
have different climates 


S ometimes different streets in the 
same centre have different climates. 
People can feel less at ease in one street 
than in another. 

Scientists have investigated the phen- 
omenon in two streets in the centre of 
Munich, Ludwigstrasse and Leopold- 
strasse. 

Ludwigstrasse is lined with monu- 
mental buildings in the style beloved of 
King Ludwig but does not have a single 
tree. 

Leopolds trasse was bombed flat dur- 
ing the war and then lined with two rows 
of poplars that now make it pleasant 
and shady on a hot summer day. 


Pedestrians in Ludwigstrdftse, where 
the sun shone relentlessly on the palatial 
buildings, were found to have higher 
skin temperatures and to sweat more 
than those in tree-lined Leopoldstrasse. 

"Trees affect radiation in particular," 
Professor Albert Baumgartner told the 
second gathering of a human bio-mclc- 
orology group he helped to set up. 

He is emeritus professor of bio-cli- 
matology and applied meteorology at 
Munich University. 

A wide range of data has been re- 
corded to quantify the influence of trees 
on an urban micro-climate — an influ- 
ence previously felt rather than scientif- 
ically proven. 

External factors. such as atmospheric 
temperature and humidity, wind speed 
and solar radiation were first measured. 

Continued on page 13 
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The innocent victims of 
alcohol, drug abuse 


the compost filler, where they form A 
staple diet of the bacteria that d<»k 
diriy work. 

The micro-organisms are particulai 
ly fond of compounds containing 
gen, such as alcohol, acetone, for- 
ntnldchydc und butyric acid, and d 
nit? i ifyicnc cum flitira mritmmc 

I lie pnlluu-tl aii is pumped ihtougl 
a layer of domestic garbage or bail 
compost abnm one metre thick. 

The filler unit varies between 20 it! 
2, IHJH square metres iit si/e and ire» 
lip to 1 00,000 cubic nielres of iiiti' 
hour. 

Once the microbes have gnmnac 
c ust timed to their new "diet" thehinfi 
ter requires little oi no iiKiintcminci'- 

As bacteria “cal” the toxins the fife 
caumn clog, st i ii doesn't need repb' 
ing. "The compost merely needs to? 
kept damp so it doesn't dry out e 
crack," says chemist Klaus l i.se* 
who has worked on the lethniquri'f 
three years. 

A major advantage of (he ^ 
technique is its cost, (uphold'*"' 
meni is a mere DMl.OOd or so ' 
square metro of litter surlacc. 

Running costs are substantially ^ 
cr than purification using active car- 
bon or uflcrhiirn systems. 

An estimated .lull biofiller 
are already in operation in the Fcdeti 
Republic. I hey arc used in cow 
and on sewage farms, in tobacco, 
meal and gelatine processing, in fc? 
smoking and spray-painting 
shops and in waste oil processing 
glue manufacture. 

Enquiries have been received b) 1 ^ 
Stuttgart chemists, headed by P f0 ^ 5 
sor Dieter Bardtke, from all overG^ 
many and Austria and even from 1 • 
United States. , 

A member of stall has been invin ^ 
to fly from Stuttgart to New Yorit'J- 
brief a congress on biofiitcr resel l 
findings, 

Biological air purification seems 1 ' 
be still largely unknown in the U nll{ 
States. 

Roland HiscW^ 
(Siuliguricr Nai-hrUhtvn, tft M*J ^ 
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M illions of children are innocent 
victims of parental alcoholism. 
Their lives are made a misery and most 
of the time no one notices. 

This was part of the picture to emerge 
at u conference in Wiesbaden by Cari- 
tas. the Roman Catholic welfare and re- 
lief agency. 

It was the first West German congress 
of its kind to discuss the problem. 

One doctor described how alcoholic 
parents tended to claim that the rela- 
tionship with their children was excel- 
lent. But most of the lime it was any- 
thing but. 

Sometimes children suffered enor- 
mous burdens for years without outsid- 
ers realising. 

There are an estimated two million 
addicts in the Federal Republic, mostly 
alcoholics. An estimated three million 
children and young people suffer direct- 
ly as a result. 

Yet even the experts still know very 
little about the problem. Rudiger Sal- 
loch-Vogel, chief surgeon at the Jewish 
Hospital in Berlin, is one. He has spe- 

Pnntlnusd from paga 12 
then related to the human energy bal- 
ance sheet. 

This balance sheet, drawn up by Mu- 
nich bio-climatologist Peter Hoppe, is 
based on the assumption that blood cir- 
culation and perspiration are controlled 
by body temperatures (skin and inter- 
nal). 

When personal statistics such as 
height, size, age, sex, activity, physical 
position and heat insulation of clothing 
are fed to the computer programme the 
result — after complex computation — 
is the Munich Energy Balance Model 
for Individuals, or Memi for short. 

Thermic well-being, as the mainstay 
of a humane bio-climate, can not only 
Ije measured but also regulated and 
could even be changed, environmental 
conditions permitting. 

Skin moisture has been identified as a 
key thermo-physiological factor. If it ex- 
ceeds 25 per cent the weather is felt to 
be humid and sweltering. 

A few trees could easily remedy this 
state of affairs, says Professor 
Baumgartner. Many data have yet to be 
classified but: 

“Trees wield such a wide range of fa- 
vourable influences on the bio-climate 
that they are well worth growing and 
looking after in the urban environment." 

Measurements and market research 
have shown that a higher proportion of 
people feel ill at ease in air-conditioned 
buildings than in naturally ventilated 
rooms. 

Psychological factors are definitely 
not the cause. The blame lies with in- 
adequacies in the design and operation 
of air-conditioning plant. 

Thermostats regulate only tempera- 
ture, but humidity and the speed at 
which air circulates are no less import- 
ant. 

Karl Stankiewitz 

(Kolner Siadl-Anzciger, Cologne, 21 May 1987) 


cialised for years in alcoholism and its 
effects on families. 

Dr Sal loch- Vogel has been unable to 
confirm US findings that up to 6U per 
cent of children with alcoholic parents 
themselves go on to become alcoholics. 

He says the proportion docs not ap- 
pear to be much over 25 per cent. Alco- 
holism is not simply hereditary, al- 
though genes do play a part. 

He has also been unable io confirm 
the theory that sons of alcoholics are 
more liable to take after their parents 
than daughters are. But damage of other 
kinds that accompanies young people 
throughout their lives cannot be disput- 
ed. 

It begins with embryopathy, or da- 
mage in the womb, causing mental re- 
tardation up to and including imbecility. 

Then there are the consequences of 
physical or sexual abuse by an alcoholic 
father. 

They are followed by a wide range of 
psychosomatic symptoms such as lack 
of self-assurance, anxiety neuroses, life- 
long problems with relations with other 
people, sensations of guilt, exaggerated 
activity and achievement mania up to 
and including physical collapse. 

Children of alcoholics strikingly of- 
ten go on to marry or live with partners 
who themselves are addicts. 

It is as though they felt obliged to 
spend their lives as overburdened mar- 
tyrs m the side of others even weaker 
than they are. 

Like Dr Sal loch- Vogel, Gunther 
Schmidt, a Heidelberg doctor and fanii- 

A bout one in four German children 
arc overweight. The main reason is 
had diet: fatty, high-caloric food. 

The health problems are one thing. 
Fat children can develop high blood 
pressure and circulation problems. 
There are obvious physical handicaps — 
they quickly become out of breath. And 
there arc social problems: they become 
figures of fun. 

Some fat children are luckier than 
others. Action is taken before it is too 
late. Some are sent to health resorts to 
slim and the bill is paid by the parents’ 
health insurance. 

Swantje, 10, and Tanja, 1 1, are two of 
the lucky ones: they were sent to a spa at 
Bad Orb, in Bavaria. They are from dif- 
ferent families. 

Swantje was thin until she was eight. 
Then her parents began quarrelling. 
They separated and were eventually di- 
vorced. Swantje was unable to cope. She 
began to overeat and put on weight. 

Doctors refer to children as fat when 
they are 20 per cent overweight in rela- 
tion to the average for their age and 
height. 

At the age of 10 and 1.38 metres (4ft 
6in) tall, Swantje should weigh about 
31kg (681b). She was nearly 45kg, or 
991b. 

Bad eating habits are the main rea- 
son 1 . Their food is usually too fatty and 
too rich in calories. 

That was Tanja’s problem. She had to 
eat what her parents ate. “I looked like a 
barrel at the age of eight,” she says. 

By the time she was 10 she had high 
blood pressure and circulation trouble. 
Her bone structure ran a serious risk of 
deformation. 


ly therapist, sought l<> sited light on the 
problem with reference to roles played. 

There were, lie said, firmly-esta- 
blished routines in an alcoholic's family 
that seemed virtually impossible to 
break out of. 

Take the alcoholic, for instance. He is 
the secret ruler of the family, alternating 
between strength and tyranny and 
weakness and helplessness. 

The responsibility he can no longer 
shoulder is borne by another member of 
the family, usually his wile but often the 
eldest child. 

Unconsciously this supporting role 
often helps the patient's addiction to 
come into its own and tyrannise the 
family to the full. 

Then there is the hero, usually n child 
who tries to offset the misery and shame 
at home by superhuman effort at school 
or work. 

Other roles are those of the lonely 
child, who retreats entirely into a world 
of his own, or the joker, who keeps ev- 
eryone amused amidst the misery. 

In one way or another every member 
of the family finds a slot — shrewdly so, 
one might almost say — in the destruc- 
tive system of the alcoholic family. 

They do so in a state of almost con- 
stant tension and panic-stricken fear of 
failure, That leads to these roles being 
consolidated and the players being 
stuck with them for life. 

Many families live lives of anxiety 
and despair for years on end, are pla- 
gued by thoughts of suicide and feelings 
of guilt and feel disgust, swiftly followed 
by love and readiness to help each other 
— without catastrophe coming to a 
head. 

Dr Salloch- Vogel referred to a newly 
published diploma thesis dealing with 
the strange phenomenon of the “invul- 
nerability nf itu child." Mnytic children 
really are in some mysterious way invul- 
nerable. Joachim Neander 

(Die Well, Bunn. 29 May I **K7 j 


Warning about 
dangers of 
passive smoking 

P arents and employers have been 
warned by the Federal Health Of- 
fice (BOA), ahum the dangeis of pas- 
sive smoking. 

The agency says children and adults 
must he protected from other people’s 
cigarette smoke nt work, at home anil in 
public places. 

It says: “Involuntary inhalation ol ci- 
garette smoke is not only a nuisance: it 
is also a health hazard." 

Twenty surveys had shown that it can 
probably cause lung cancer. 

Specialists say passive smokers stand 
n twoor even threefold chance of con- 
tracting lung cancer. 

Other handicaps said to result from 
the inhalation of smoke from other peo- 
ple's cigarettes include headaches, re- 
spiratory complaints, coughs, dizzy 
spells and bronchitis. 

Passive smoking is claimed to be 
dangerous because some toxins in ciga- 
rette smoke, such as formaldehyde, nit- 
ric oxides and nitrosamins, arc an equal 
health hazard for passive and active 
smokers. 

The smoke that smoulders, as op- 
posed to being inhaled, is said in some 
cases to contain higher concent rut ions 
of toxin. 

The Berlin agency, which is a division 
of the Federal Health Ministry in Bonn, 
has in the past been restrained in its 
comments on the health hazard of 
smoking ami passive smoking. 

This autumn the Federal government 
plans to submit an action programme to 
encourage non -smoking. 

( Hannover Ni'hi' Allguruciiic, 29 May JUK7) 


Every fourth 
child is 
overweight 

She was such a figure of fun at school 
that she used to lock herself in the toilet 
during breaks. When she took the dog 
for a walk in the afternoon she used to 
hide when she saw other children. 

Swantje and Tanja decided them- 
selves to slim. But they couldn’t at 
home. Their doctors eventually told 
them about a clinic for children at Bad 
Orb where fat kids lost weight. 

A course of treatment at the clinic 
usually lasts six to eight weeks. Costs 
are met by the AOK, or state health in- 
surance scheme. At least one private in- 
surer only pays if a child slims at hospi- 
tal. 

Children learn in Bad Orb to change 
their eating habits, to eat less food and 
lower-calorie foods — and to get more 
physical exercise. 

' Children up to 1.30 metres (4ft 3in) 
tall are put on an 8 00- calorie diet, with 
1,000 calories as the limit for children 
between 1.30 and 1.50 metres (4ft 1 lin) 
and 1,200 calories for children over 
1.50 metres tall. 

Instead of three large meals a day 
they are given five smaller ones — a 
habit they can keep up when they go 
back home. 

■ Dieticians work out individual diets 
for the children. The aim is to help the 
children to feel a sense of achievement 


und regain self-assurance — and to pto- 
mutc their menial and emotional deve- 
lopment. 

Treatment, target and progress are 
dealt with in group discussions and in a 
weekly fucc-lo-fncc talk with the doctor. 

Swantje pul on weight because of her 
parents’ divorce. This aspect is nut dealt 
with at the clinic. “We can't tench the 
child that iis parents’ divorce was to 
blame," says clinic director Eiaiispctcr 
Goldschmidt. 

“For that wc should have to put the 
marriage back on an even keel. What we 
try to do is to boost the child’s feeling of 
personal value, to boost its self-assur- 
ance so it can handle the situation." 

Swantje lost five kilos (111b) in four 
weeks. Tanja stayed longer and lost 
1 5kg ( 331b) in three months. 

“I feel much better," she says. “Maybe 
I'll be able to make friends again now.” 

While she is at Dr Goldschmidt’s 
clinic she attends a private school that is 
attached to the clinic and coordinates 
lessons with the child's school back 
home. 

Problems arise when children go 
back home. They run a risk of reverting 
to their families' eating habits. 

But they maintain contact with the 
clinic. Children brief the doctors on 
how they are getting on. Understanding 
parents help by changing their own eat- 
ing habits. 

Parents who are willing to do so will 
find a brochure issued by the Child’s 
Nutrition Research Institute, Dort- 
mund, helpful. Slimming Together Is 
Fun is its title. 

1 dpa 

(SumganerZehung, 27 May 1987) 
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FRONTIERS 


New university is part of 
a wider grand vision 


A private university in the North Rhinc- 
WcsIphuJiun centre of Witten/ Herdcckc 
which opened in 1982 aims nt adding n 
nciv dimension to tertiary education. 
Many of the 268 students are medical 
students, hut not uli. Dentistry can be 
studied. Other faculties are musical 
therapy, oriental studies and economics. 
There are about 50 staff members. Med- 
ical students arc taught to lake a more 
human attitude to patients and to handle 
them with feeling. One of the main driv- 
ing forces behind the idea is a neurolo- 
gist called Konrad Scliily who is an »n- 
throposophlsl, a believer in the doctrine 
expounded by Rudolph Steiner who lived 
from 1861 to 1925. Scliily reveals in 
this interview witli Dorothea Hilgenbcrg 
how as a young man he had this dream of 
u great uni vers tins. The interview ap- 
peared in Die Zell. 

W hen the North Rhinc-Wcstphalian 
Cabinet of Johannes Rau first 
heard the proposal for a private uni- 
versity. there was a great deal of disbe- 
lief. After all, the Land hnd just got a 
new public university. In addition, the 
idea of a private university seemed to 
contradict Social Democrat egalitarian 
ideas. 

The propounder of the idea was Dr 
Konrad Schiiy, a head of department at 
a local Herdecke hospital which lie had 
help to found some years before. The 
running of this hospital is strongly influ- 
enced by onthropo.sophical ideas. 

No one doubted that Dr Schiiy had 
the best of motives, but the scheme was 
regarded with suspicion and it seemed 
that its fate might be that nf many other 
brilliant ideas from fertile minds and 
disappear For ever into the Tiling cabin- 
et. 

Many bright minds don’t have the 
qualities needed to push and prod until 
their ideas gain acceptance. Bui Dr 
Schiiy is made of sterner stuff. The only 
help he received was from former sci- 
ence minister Han ns Schwier and from 
journalists. 

The university was to be something 
different, better than its public equiva- 
lent. 

The genesis of the idea came from Dr 
Schily's youth. He completed his student 
generate in Basel and then turned to phi- 
losopher Kar] Jaspers and literary scho- 
lar Walter Muschg for ideas. He at- 
tended mathematics lectures to find out 
about thinking processes. 

His career as a medical student start- 
ed as a hammer blow. He. came in con- 
tact with bodies. There was nothing to 
do with medicine and nothing to do with 
patients. He watched his fellow students 
transformed into a mood of mordacity 
as his own appetite declined. He had 
never imagined medicine to be like this. 

He changed. He studied a little less 
and began protesting strongly with the 
anti-nuclear movement. The effective- 
ness of the movement began to wane. 
Then he met a group of medical stu- 
dents “who really wanted to do some- 
thing.” 

He was particularly impressed with a 
15-year-old psychiatric assistant called 
Gerhard Kienle who was “an excellent 
medical student and even then adapting 
his work to people." 

In those early days the idea of build- 
ing a “different" hospital evolved. It was 


i«i he way beyond the scope of the local 
general hospital and they even inignined 
it in be just one part of a far greater 
whole — part of a universtias. 

Kienle has now died, hut he was one 
of the driving forces that helped convert 
the idea into reality. 

The idea was to produce doctors who 
could act like people in their dealings 
with patients, who were capable of 
sometimes admitting not knowing 
something. 

It was intended that students in econ- 
omic fields should learn to deploy their 
creative talents so that they could be ap- 
plied from the beginning to industrial 
and commercial needs. In all faculties, 
the aim was lo gear education to deve- 
loping powers of imagination within 
practice-oriented courses. 

The State universities also claim 
these aims. Dr Schiiy therefore empha- 
sises the unique qualities of Witten/ 
Herdecke, its principles of a wide-rang- 
ing education, the studiiim fundameniti- 
le with lectures on philosophy and his- 
tory, or with practically oriented fine 
arts. 

Nor are specialist areas ignored. Bui 
the wider implementation of Schily's 
ideas are fundamentally different, a he- 
terogeneous overcladding in the context 
of a symbiotic broadness. 

Dr Schiiy does not think that the 
strict selection criteria have helped 
“better people" to graduate at Witten/ 
Herdecke/ -He says -that -graduates- are - 
simply more experienced, more flexible 
and mentally nimble than other young 
academic graduates. 

Dr Schiiy is the father of four child- 
ren. He gives his views on education 
gladly but is not so keen on talking 
about his own personnl life. He men- 
tions his brother, Otto Schiiy, one of the 
best-known member of the Greens par- 
ly in the Bundestag. 

Dr Schiiy is the splritus rector. The 
university's academic freedom is for 
him an energy-sapping adventure. 
While staff at the big State-run univer- 
sities ask themselves how they can, with 
so many students, maintain their crea- 
tivity. Dr Schiiy can shake his head. 

His day-in, day-out problem is keeping 
the operation above water and finding the 
wherewithal to expand. And that means 
knocking on' doors in □ Land which has a 
poor tradition of patronage. This is som- 
ething (hat had never, ever been envisaged 
in the family of father Franz Schiiy, a di- 
rector of a Bochum steelworks. 

Four large foundations agreed to help 



Dreaming of a universitas . . . Kon- 
rad Schiiy, (Photo: Briginc Mcllgoih) 

out with Wilten/Herdecke university. In 
addition there were donations of var- 
ious sizes from industry and private 
people. More money would be earned 
by the university’s own research units. 

The annual budget of 10 million marks 
is safe. What is needed is more money for 
more faculties — 1 80 million marks over 
the next 10 years. Thai is a lot. But since 
Schiiy seems to rise to meet opposition 
such as that which he encountered from- 
Land Science Minister Anke Brunn, 
there is plenty of room for surprise. 

Schiiy says that it is easy to spend a 
lot of money without learning anything. 
"That’s why we do a lot of careful think- 
ing before taking even a single step." 

He says there is no chance of the uni- 
versity’s independence being compro- 
mised because of its reliance on money 
from industry. That would only happen 
Ifc— U— did not have its own concept 
worked out, its own basic principles. 

Dr Schiiy still practices neurology, hut 
“on the side, like an aging doctor" who 
looks after patients he has known for 
years. He is, for example, reluctant to 
give up seeing a group of handicapped 
people with whom he has long worked. 

He was one of five children. He went 
to b Waldorf school (run along Steiner’s 
anthroposophist lines). Soon came the 
dream and then the realisation of part of 
it. But he did not expect to become one 
of the leading figures in recent German 
university history. 

Dr Schiiy can imagine more faculties 
being added to Witten/Herdecke — phi- 
losophy and history, perhaps, and Ger- 
man philology. 

Perhaps one day there will be a uni- 
versity college where teachers will be 
trained. Another one? you hear the au- 
thorities saying. Yes, answers Konrad 
Schiiy. But it would be a very different 
school with very different teachers. 

Dorothea Hilgenberg 

(Die Zclt, Hamburg* 29. May 1987) 


Using mathematical theory to 
solve technological problems 


A new centre for applied mathematics 
at the Technical University of 
Darmstadt aims to bridge the gap be- 
tween theoretical mathematics ,and 
problems in technology and science. 

Three million marks have been sup- 
plied by the Volkswagen Foundation for 
three years. The institute is the idea of 
mathematicians from both the Darm- 
stadt Technical University and the Uni- 
versity of Kaiserslautern. 

A spokesman said that there had 
been an enormous increase in the signif- 
icance of mathematics for modern tech- 


nology. Mathematics research had 
until now been highly regarded. 

The institute's aim is all for gem 
mathematicians, not specialists, to 
modern mathematics as the raw mat 
al to develop models for applying 
technical and scientific problems. T. 
should speak the language of the m 
ern user of mathematics. 

Already planned are projects inv< 
ing traffic planning, bridge maintena 
within financial limits. 

(Deutsches Allgemeincs Sonntagst 
Hamburg, 24 May 1 
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■ SOCIETY 

Hard lines for software: authority bans 
computer-simulated war games 


Students rebel 
over plan to 
charge laggard 

ttiibcifer 9{nd|rtri^ C n 


P lans in Lower Saxony lo makes 
dents who lake longer limn their, 
scribed lime lo linish ihcir united 
degrees pay a lee has drawn a mas, 
reaction. 

Students from universities andt 
versity college campuses thmughtg 
Land have mutinied protest mai 
and distributed panmplilets and ft-, 
releases. 

The students point out that, iitij 
first place, there are Xl.nou siudt 
places in Lower Saxony vet there i 
about 1 2-4, Out ) .students.* 

The Land government in Haim 
wants to charge each .student when: 
three semesters longer than preset 
in Federal regulations Mm nia these. 
ester. It is intended to mate ' 
the entire 1988 Land budget 
lion marks. The aim is to lopMtj&A 
marks off the higher education 
between 1988 and 1992. 

Heaviest protests were mounted \ 
the university town of Gottingen. un 
of Hanover, where every third perwm 
the population of 120,0<MJ cither al 
ies or works at the university. 

More than 30,000 turned nut, inch) 
ing lecturers ami professors. Bui the* 
mospherc was &o(ld ai)d the police jyfl 
not required to do anything ita 
look on. 

A ceremony to murk the 25lHha 
niversury of the rounding of < lolling: 
University was cancelled after prolt* 
and a refusal to attend lectures ft 
cause ihc university authorities anilfl 
Land government feared trouble mi{! 
erupt. 

The protest crowd was di.sciplio 
and happy. Some were dressed ns pi 
coloured child's pig-shaped mw 
boxes. There were some sharply « 
.statements on balloons and some ori' 
al quotes on banners. 

The police stayed in the baekgnu 
Bm they made it clear (lint ihetfcs' 
strators should not let irouhfe^* 
push them over into violence. r * 

In the meantime, the Lower ^ 
Ministry of Finance confirmed 
3,518 students had paid 3.754 in- 
and 78 pfennigs into the Lund ires*- 
over the previous two weeks in proteP- 
Thc payments varied from a pfa® 
to five marks and were made wM 1 _ 
request that the money he regarded** 
down payment on fees in case thepo 
failed to complete studies in ih £ P 
scribed lime. 

When the fee plan became pu^' 1 
the beginning of April, it seemed ij 
the Land government had no idea' 1 ' 
problems it would run into. _ . 

Within as few days, 20 uni'd^ 
campuses in Lower Saxony had wtf 
out a campaign of opposition. Tht} 1 
sistancc was described in the Sc«^ 
Ministry as the biggest protest && ■ 
since the 1960s. - 

For days, lecture halls and se®®, 
room remained empty. Thousand*' 
students went on to the streets and M? 
numbers of leaflets and Press rel^ 
were issued. 

H. T. Fuhrrt^ 

(Liibcckcr Nuchrlchlcii. 2? M 3 * * 


B ill Stealey does not look like a loser. 

Stealey, at the end of the 40s, is tailor- 
made for the role of the straight guy, a 
frank, purposeful American. 

“I shall go to your government and say. 
’Hey, you have prohibited my programme 
here in Germany. Let’s talk about it’," 
Stealey, a reserve airforce major, said. 

He prefers to be called “Wild Bill." He 
is managing director and co-founder of aii 
Amcricnn software firm headquartered in 
Maryland. The company, Micro Prose, 
specialises in computer games, most of 
them simulating war. 

His sales hits simulate being in a subma- 
rine and flying with an American F 15 
fighter plane. 

But the distribution of these computer 
games has been prohibited by the Bonn- 
based Youth Protection Office on the 
grounds that they glorify war and violence. 

These computer games arc geared to 
giving the player the feeling that he is actu- 
ally in the fighting situation. For instance 
in the game named "Silent Service," the 
submarine game, the player has the role oF 
captain of an American submarine during 
the Second World War. 

The highpoints of the game are the third 
patrol of the USS Tang in the Pacific from 
June 1944 or the seventh of the USS Sea- 
wolf in October 1 942, accurately adapted. 

The simulation of the F 1 5 fighter-bom- 
ber is along the same lines. Historical 
events are re-presented in a synthetic 
world, the player is put in the role of the 
Amei ium pttui flying in die aliuck on Lib- 
ya’s Ghadaffi. 

Stealey’s idea has been very successful. 
He has already sold 700,000 copies of the 
submarine and F 15 computer games 
“worldwide excluding Germany." 

Other games — they cost between 
DM70 and DM80 each — put the player 
in the position of the D-Day commander 
when the Allies invaded Europe or the 
Nato commander during an imagined So- 
viet attack. 

Stealey knows that his games are played 
mainly by men. He said: “Males between 
16 and 40 make up 70 per cent of my cus- 
tomers" He maintains that his software is 
first class and of entertainment value. He 
also claims that players can learn while 
.nJaying- 

His advertising runs along these lines. 
Take for example “Conflict in Vietnam.” 
He asks: “Would you read the 47 volumes 
of the Pentagon Papers? Probably not. If 
you want to get a good knowledge about 
this war would you put your faith in such 
films os Rambo or Apocalypse Now? I 
hope not.” 

He continued: “We believe that ’Con- 
flict in Vietnam’ is an ideal source of infor- 
mation about the war. Then the game is far 
more interesting than a book or a film, be- 
cause you are involved in it all." 

This is glorification of war says the Of- 
fice for Youth Protection. Players are put 
in realistic situations that offer no peaceful 
way out. Fighting is the only way out. 

These games are already very popular 
among young computer freaks. They are 
held for hours on end under the spell of 
this artificial world. They give their total 
concentration to the battle that they natu- 
rally want to win. The toll in lives is unim- 
portant. Dying no longer hurts. Press 
“Reset” and another chance begins in the 
face of life’s realities. 

After delays this brought the Office for 
Youth Protection into the arena. 

The first moves against these computer 


games came from Frankfurt. In 1 984 the 
Office for Youth Affairs there applied to 
have a computer game entitled "River 
Raid" banned. 

The player, the pilot of n jet fighter, flies 
along a river. His mission is to shoot up 
tankers, buildings, bridges, enemy helicop- 
ters and planes without getting hit himself. 

If enough points are totted up the player 
gets a replacement plane. Now the attack 
is pressed home with greater risk. If the 
player is caught the game continues with 
the other aircraft. 

In the grounds given for the han on 
“River Raid" it was stated that the game 
would make children and young people 
under 18 anti-social. The game instruc- 
tions clearly state that “killing is the central 
idea of the game's action.” 

The game provides tile player with the 
experience of modern warfare, producing 
a high degree of emtional involvement. 
From the perspective of the game "viol- 
ence is perceived as a justifiable means." 
War is glorified and is “presented as a ro- 
mantic adventure with no mention or pres- 
entation of terror or suffering.” 

Twenty-nine titles have been banned in 
the Federal Republic. Applications for the 
prohibition of 15 other titles are before 
the Office for Youth Protection. 

Gerhard Adam, speaking for the Office, 
said that in all likelihood these would also 
be banned. 

He said that officials from the Office 
wore looking more closely m l he computer 
games business. But the Office can itself 
do nothing. Action has to be initiated by 
one of the state Youth Affairs Offices. On- 
ly then can the Office's examination com- 
mittee get to work looking at the games. 

When the danger to youth is obvious a 
small committee of three can ban a game. 
Otherwise an enlarged examining commit- 
tee is convened made up of a chairman, 
three representatives from the states and 
eight from business groups. 

Adum said that there were about 8,000 
games suitable for the usual C 64 home 
computer. Including monitor and floppy 
disc the equipment costs about DM800. 

Most players sit in front of the screen 
and send up in flames space craft, mon- 
sters or manikins with the help of a joys- 
tick. 

At the beginning fantasy games pro- 
vided the entertainment, but the trend led 
away from “Pac Man” who had to watch 


rates failed to impose monetary disci- 
pline, and if the European Monetary 
System seems for the time being to be 
functioning more efficiently, then only 
because the Federal Republic as its se- 
nior partner pursues stable monetary 
policies. 

But have there been international 
improvements? Not really. 

The only alternative to floating ex- 
change rates would be for the Western 
world to pursue uniform economic, 
budgetary and monetary policies, 
thereby making a uniform world cur- 
rency possible. 

Yet that is not even possible within 
the European Community, while in the 
W.est as a whole it seems totally unreal- 
istic. 

So there is no alternative to floating 
exchange rates: neither target bands 


mu going through a labyrinth that he was 
not destroyed by evil spirits. 

Demand is now for games that come as 
near as possible to real situations. There is 
no limit lo the games' lack of good taste. 

One, banned by the Youth Protection 
Office, gives the player the role of guard in 
a concentration camp. A prisoner escapes 
and the player has to pursue him in a maze 
of passages and trap him to gain points. 

Computers are getting more competi- 
tive and prices are falling. A computer 
with high picture definition and quick op- 
eration, both important for realistic simu- 
lation, now costs little more than 
DM 1 ,000, only half the price being asked 
n year ago. 

In these computers a player can give out 
a true death cry when hit as he heels over 
on the screen. 

Software manufacturers have reacted 
quickly lo developments in the hardware 
industry, it is all a matter of business. 

"Wild Bill" Stcaley’s advancement has 
proceeded at the same fast pace that has 
taken place in the computer industry over 
the past few years. 

In 1982 he founded his company Micro 
Prose along with Sid Meier, a brilliant, but 
shy and reserved programmer. 

Sid Meier developed the games. Bill 
Stealey took care of sales. Micro Prose has 
now become in American one of the lead- 
ing companies dealing in the specialised 
computer simulation game market. 

Tuduy 80 pcuplu work for ihu com- 
pany, 30 of them programmers. Last year 
sales were around twelve million dollars, 
90 per cent of this business done in the 
US. 

The company has an annual growth rate 
of more than 30 per cent, so Stealey is 
looking for new markets. 

His gaze fell on Europe. Since August 
last year Micro Prose has had an office in 
Britain. 

It is estimated that the market for soft- 
ware in Europe is worth about DM60bn. 
France is top of the market with the Fed- 
eral Republic coming second. 

According to industry studies there are 
more than 15,000 national and interna- 
tional companies fighting for a share of the 
market. So it is not very profitable to be on 
the Youth Protection Office’s banned list. 

Following on the heels of the craze for 
games glorifying violence and war the Of- 
fice is girding up its loins to meet the next 


for major currencies nor harmonisa- 
tion of national economic policies nor 
controls of the international money 
supply. 

Every country must be made to feel 
the pinch of its fiscal and monetary 
mistakes via the market value of its 
currency. The exchange rate alone im- 
poses monetary discipline. 

Money supply targets must also be 
set by central banks and not by 
politicians. It is hard to see how a 
Bundesbank director felt obliged, at 
the Swiss session of the Tabak- 
Kollegitim, to voice scruples about 
setting — and publicly announcing — 
money targets. 

As a rule the market alone arrives at 
the right exchange rate, outperform- 
ing even theories of purchasing power 
parity. 

; Franz Thoma 

(Siiddcuische Zciiung, Munich, 2 June 1 987) 
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onslaught cm the German children’s mar- 
ket, computer pornography. 

The first programmes have been avail- 
able Tor some time, a kind of strip poker, 
not imported but produced by a company 
in Hanover. 

Key number 1 is Isabcll, number 2 Flor- 
ence. number .1 Denise and number 4 Ste- 
phanie. 

The cards are shuffled. It is not hard to 
beat the girls. The programme includes 
five pictures each per seduction victim, 
from fully dressed to stark naked. 

Thanks to technological development 
the pictures are not drawings but digita- 
lised photographs, as the jargon would 
have it. 

Anything that can be recorded by a 
video-camera can be transferred point 
for point to a graphic on u computer 
screen. 

This has shocked the Federal Office 
for Youth Protection particularly. Ger- 
hard Adam regards strip poker as relat- 
ively harmless, but technical develop- 
ments are making it possible not only to 
produce illustrative material such as is 
printed in pornographic magazines, but 
by using techniques similar to cartoon 
filming action can be shown. 

Hardcore pornogaphic shows are al- 
ready available, not officially over the 
counter but on the lively computer sof- 
tware black market. 

The Youth Protection Office con- 
cedes that it is a problem to control 
these banned computer programmes 
when the Federal Republic is the only 
country in Europe that prohibits them. 
The Office is relatively powerless to 
prevent the importation of software of 
this sort bought on holiday, for in- 
stance. 

Since “Silent Service” was banned it has 
become a game doing, good business on 

the black market. 

A software pirate commented: "Be- 
cause of the ban there is no German-lan- 
guage version. The ban then only goes to 
improve our English.” 

Some software suppliers are inclined 
to follow the example of the video in- 
dustry and voluntarily apply limit alions 
on certain programmes, selling them on- 
ly to adults. Then Dad at least can ex- 
perience war realistically in a synthetic 
situation. 

The question that is being nsked is: 
why do these simulation games hold 
such a fascination for old and young 
alike? There is a wide range of peace- 
able, realistic simulation programmes 
available for the growing number of 
households in West Germany with 
home and personal computers. 

There are games, for instance, from 
which one can learn the basic principles of 
flying a Cessna light aircraft, starling up 
the plane, looping, flying by day or night, 
flying with side winds or turbulence and 
landing with the aid of the plane's instru- 
ments. 

There is also a computer displaying the 
unique method used for starting up a mis- 
sion in a space shuttle. 

Equally sport simulation programmes 
are available, tennis, basketball, football, 
skiing and so on. 

The interest is not only in total war, ac- 
cording to Bill Stealey. In May his com- 
pany bought out a game of pirates in the 
Caribbean in the limes when frigates and 
schooners sailed the high seas. 

The player is a Dutch merchant or the 
captain of a French trading vessel. There is 
a little fighting, sword-play and broadsides 
from cannons. 

But the Office for Youth Protectipn was 
equally against this historical re-enactment 
of adventures in the South Seas. 

Michael Birnbaum 

(Sflddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, 26 May 1987) 



